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Some knowledge of the canons of the JCmimsa fs 
essential for an understanding of the philosophies] 
literature of India. The IfirnajwJ-PaWbftasa, 
which means, '*A lucid esgusition of the 
Mimamsa.** is the smallest popular treatise on 
the subject. Very little is known of its author, 
Kr^a Yajvan; but his book, setting forth some 
of the salient ritualistic principles of the system, 
called from Jaimioi’s $iHras. is a veritable boon 
for beginners. 
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The Purva-Mimarnsa is one oi 
Hindu philosophy which have come down to us from 
hoary antiqui^. They fall into three grouiB, viz., 
Nyaya and Vai&sika, Samlchya and Yoga, >umaihsa 
and Vedanta. Each has its special field of inquiry, 
where it zealously defends its findings, but in other 
matters it is content to bonow from the others. The 
word furva means initial, and tnimdmsS, a reasoned 
conclusion. The system is so called because it aims 
at a rational settlement of the doubtful points in the 
initial or ritualistic portion (kanHa-kdnda) of the 
Vedas, while the Uttara-Mimarosa or Vedanta deals 
•with their final or philosophical portion (jnana-kdnda), 
consisting of the upanisads. 

Some miUenniums ago. sacrifices to different 
deities formed a very important part of the religious 
life of the cultured sections in India, and for a proper 

g iiformancc of them the Mitniihsa was indispensable,! 

ven to-day it has great influence over Hindu sociere, 
inasmuch as the Vedas and Sm^. which prescribe 
religious duties for the Hindus, as also Hindu law, 
are uiterpreted according to the tenets oi the hUrDaihsa< 
But as its spaulative side was intended to serve &e 
purpose of rituals, it is neither comprehensive nor 
very convincing as a philosophy. 

'■ According to tlie Mimaihsa (as also the Vedanta^, 
the Vedas are eternal, being only revealed to certain 
rsis or seers. As such they arc free from human 
defects, and their authority is unquestionable. The 
SCmamsa goes so far as to say that even words arc 
eternal and their meanings fixra. Unlike the Nj^ya, 
both systems regard knowledge as sell-Nufid, that is. 
as carrying conviction of its troth unless invalidated 



PREFACE 


In 1829 Colonel James Tod, after an intimate personal 
acquaintance with the Rajput States dating from 1806 to 
1823, published in tu-o big volumes his famous work 
entitled Tin Annah and Antiguitia of Rajasthan, 
is still the chief authority recognised by natives of the 
country as well as Europeans in all that pertains to the 
Rajasthan of former days. In that book he laid open 
from almost every known source, including the classics of 
Hindustan, local bards and tradition, a mine of informa- 
tion and romance regarding his beloved Rajputs, whom 
he identified as connected with *■ the Gctic nations 
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later. But the ^Gmarhsa is sharply at variance with the 
Vedanta both in its objfx:tive and me^od. For it 
is an inquiry into righteous action (dkarma)’, it 
believes in a real objerave universe as 'veil as in a 
plurality of selves, although these are admitted as 
eternal and omnipresent: and it glorifies heaven, to 
which the performance of rituals is held to be the 
way. But the Vedanta in its highest or monistic phase 
is an inquiry into Brahman or the Supreme Reality; 
it looks upon the whole phenomenal world as illuso^; 
and it exhorts us to strive for Liberation, consisfeg 
in the realtsatioii 6f our essential oneness'^nth^rah- 
man, through knowledge, to which devotion 
less work arc indirect helps. The whole emphasS ol 
the Mimarhsa is on the mechanical performance of 
rites, and it has no use for God as the author of the 
periodical manifestation and dissolution {srfti and 
pralaya) of the world, nor does it believe in them. 

The basic work on the Mimarhsa is the 
illtnSdisi Sutras, or Aphorisms, of Jaimini (probably 
200 B.C.), which has been commented on by SataR 
SvSmin. Two other fliustrious thinkers, Kumatua 
Bhatta and Pnbhatora — the latter suppowd to bell 
papU of the Tormcr— have written e.xpositions on this 
work and have come to found two distinct schwU 
of this system. Subsequent writers on the Mimarhsa 
have more or less elaborated the views of these, two 
masters, notably Kumarila, who tried to bring the 
KGmarhsa as dose as possible to the Vedanta. 

Some knowledge of the canons of the MImaihsa 
U essential for an understanding of the philosophical 
literature of India. The J/i»i5>»jsa-Pari6;jif5.,wluch 
means, "A ludd exposition of the Mimarhsa,’' 

smallest popular treatise on the subject. Very 
little is known of its author, Kfsiu Yajvan; but brt 
book, setting forth some of the salient ritualistic 
prinriples of the system, culled from Jaimini's Sutras, 
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described by Herodotus’* and the Scandinavian As! and 
German tribes. “The heroes of Odin," he writes, "never 
relished a cup of mead more than the Rajpoot his madltva, 
and the bards of Scandinavia and Rajwarra are alike 
eloquent In the praise of the bowL" Again ; " Even in the 
heaven of Indra, the Hindoo warrior's paradise, akin to 
Valhalla, the Rajpoot has his cup which is served by the 
Apsara, the twin sister of the celestial Hebe of Scania." 
"Rajasthan," he explains, "Is the collective and classical 
denomination of that portion of India which is the abode 
of (Rajpoot) princes. In the familiar dialect of these 
countries it is termed Raj-xarra, but by the more refined 
Raet'hana, corrupted to Rajpootana, the common designa- 
tion among the British to denote the Rajpoot principalities." 

The Jat States of Bhurtpore and Dholpore and the 
Mahomedan State of Tonk have also been included for 
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is a veritable boon for beginners. Somewhat more 
comprehensive is the Art^-Samgraha by Laugaksi 
Bhaskara, and still more so is the Stltnamsa-Nyaya- 
Prahasa (or Apitdetn) W Anantadeva. Of fiiese, the 
former has got two English translations, but the 
Mhnatksd-Paribhasd has none. Hence the present 
attempt. 

In preparing this edition, 1 have received sub- 
stantial help from the excellent edition with two 
Sanskrit commentaries by Professor D. T. Tatacarya 
Siroraani of the Sanskrit College. Tiruvadi (Tanjore). 
I am also indebted to Mahamanopadhyaya A. Cinna- 
svami Sastrl, Professor of the Mimarhsa and Vedanta 
in the Calcutta Umversity, as also to Pa^dita Panca- 
nana Sastri Tarka-Samlchya-Vedanta-tirtm of the 
Yogendra CatuspSthI and the Ramakrishna Mission 
Institute of Culture, Calcutta, for helping to clear 
some doubts. For the text I have consullt^, besides 
the edition named above, the Kicoaya-sagara edition 
of .Bombay, the Chaukhamba ^nskrit Series and 
another emtion of Benares, and three editions pub- 
lished in Calcutta. Valuable information on the intri- 
cacies of Vedic sacrifices has been obtained from the 
Yajna-kathd, in Bengali, by the late Principal 
Ramendra Sundara Trivedi. 

The translation has been made faithful and 
reasonably literal. Copious notes have been given 
to elucidate the text, which has been divided into 
sections with suitable headings, and references have 
been given to a good many of the quotations. An 
Index also has been added. It is hoped that the 
book will fulfil a real need of the English-knowing 
students of Indian philosopbies. 


Belur Math. MaDHAVANANDA 

November, 1948. 



PREFACE 


Most of the Rhymes in these pages refer to history 
more or less ancient, and the ground-work of these may be 
found in Tod’s book. For the story of two I am indebted 
to Powlett’s Gazetteer of Bikanir. A few of modem cast 
are added by way of contrast under the head Miscellaneous. 
Should they collectively lead any English reader to take 
an interest in Rajasthan past and present, my object in 
publishing them, as’ a farewell tribute of friendship to the 
Chiefs and people of that delightful country from whom I 
have received much kindness, will have been accomplished. 

I trust the Notes at the end will not seem too long : 
they are mainly extracts from Tod. and the uninitiated 
would do well to glance at them before reading the 
Rhymes they explain or illustrate. It will be seen that 
in some Rhymes I have imagined a local guide or bard 
speaking to an English traveller, in a way which to those 
who know the country and how difficult it is to extract 
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Petition,” "Snake- Bite,” "A Thakur at Home” have 
appeared before in a little volume called Whiffs 
published by Messrs. Wheeler and Co., Calcutta and 
Allahabad (Indian Railway Library Series^ the copy- 
right of which belongs to me. 

Mount Agu, SefUmhtr 1894. 
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any information or sentiment from such persons, geoerally 
conspicuous by thrir absence, will seem indeed an effort 
of imagination. It is an old device, however, and may 
plead the sanction of usage and Sir Walter Scott. 

Lastly, must I ask scientific orthography to pardon 
colloquialisms like Oodeypore, Jeypore, Jodhpore, instead 
of Udaipur, Jaipur, Jodhpur, for the sake of rhyme, if for 
nothing else ? I have followed the modem method only 
In spelling words which I thought would not be familiar 
to the English reader. Thus, though I cannot dethrone 
SulUe and uusctr in favour of Satt and nnsar, 1 write Amra 
and Jagat where Tod wrote Umra and Juggut; herein 
following, with a halting stcj^ a rule now generally 
accepted in English newspapers and raihvay time-tables 
published in this country as well as by the Government 
of India for official correspondence. 

The Rhymes entitled “Stepping the Boundary, " “A 
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?? ^ 

i eni ^^frfvRts- 

vj^. 5 inir gn ir fl: i 

5 ?7?7r I ^ +^|d<i>Jiw 

*n7riTHj ?nr ^ gapj n< , g l 


nsTTS’Jtm^’JrsTBfei jniirfw* 
Wcfl'Hiuui^'Ji^jiayr ifjr i jrft*Tts3- 

?r^i<ffi^dwi I MW hTsi'Jih.i 

^ 1 5re*? fT^WJkl?<Wtnfdri*1H3[RI f^iviqrFl^^ItprWT 


snffrwni& ^ 

Here, in the Pun'a-Mlm5ihsa consisting of twlve 
chapters,' the great seer, Jaimini, has discussed only 
righteous and unrighteous action* as being capable oj 
perfonnance. Of these, righteous action is that which 
is described hy the Vedas as bringing on what » 
desirable’; as, for instance, sacrifices etc. Ifn* 
righteous action is that which is described by the 
Vedas as bringing on what is undesirable*; as, fot 
instance, eating kaUinjof and so on. Regarding both, 
the Vedas, the Smrtis.* and (approved) usage are the 
authority. Of these, the Vedas are independently 
authoritative, while the other two are so as being 
based on the Wdas. 


Ho'M the Vet^s have two forms, as consisting o^ 
sacred texts (manlras) an<l sacretl coinmenbrie* 
{brShmunas). Regarding these, it will be stated latet 
on fp. 7A) that sacred tv*** f«ve utility ns helping' to 
yetaii the tilings* ronrtrncfl at the time of p^Tfowiancf' 
Prjyoga in the text means jK-rfonrti nee; relating to 
that— this is ihe meaning (al 'P'avcga-iafi/ui'). A 
saerrd cocameatarj' {brjhmana) is a sentence enjoio- 
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ing something. And a corroborative statement (artha- 
vdda) is an auxiliary to that. It will be stated later 
on (p. 69) that a corroborative statement is authorita- 
tive as forming a unitary pissage with a sentence 
inculcating an injunction, by leadmg to the impression 
that the thing enjoined is praiseworthy. 

[‘The word 'laksana/ literally meaning a characteristic, 
here means a chapter 

‘ As opposed to Brahman, which is the theme of the 
Vedanta, dealt VfUh by Bidaiayana. 

* That is, beneficial. 

* That is. harmiul. 

* Meat of an ammal killed with a j^soned arrow, It is 
the s^ntnal evil resulting from the eating of such meat that 
is meant, and not any possible pbj'sical evil The word also 
means a red onion. 

* Books composed by sages to regulate human conduct 
on the baHs of the Vedas, which are believed to be the eternal 
wisdom of God, revealed only to certain gifted persons called 
fjis or seers. 

’ Otherwise they would be regarded as superfluous. 

*Viz., the sacrificial offerings, the deities to whom the 
sacrifice is made, and whatever else b connected with a 
sacrifice.] 
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. mImaSisa-paridiu5A 


^WIT^JTOTcijq^ I 

Sentences constituting sacred commentary zn 
manifold, being divided into sentences originating a 
rite, those dealing with accessories, those setting fortt 
results, those inculcating the accessories for resnlS, 
those originating a rile together with its acce^ries. 
and so on. 

Of these, a sentence originating a rite is that by 
which one understands that such and such a rite JS to 
be performed; for example, “One should' offer the 
Agnihotra” (Tai. S. 1. v. be. 1). Here the homo* called 
Agnihotra* is enjoined as a tiling to be done; hence 
it is a sentence originating a rite. 

A sentence that enjoins, with regard to a rite that 
has already been enjoined, materials, deities, 
its subsidiaries, is called a sentence dealing ww* 
accessories; for instance. "One should perfonn 
with curd” (Tai. Br. II. i. v. 6?). Here, with refer* 
ence to homa. curd is enjoined as its subsidiary; hence 
it is a sentence dealing with accessories. Curd efc. 
are accessories, just brause they are enjoined as 
subsidiaries to a rite. 

[* Though the verb in Such cases may be in the present 
tense, it is ta be interpreted as bdag optative. 

» Otlering oblations in the sacred fixe. 

•The lifelong cSeiiog of milk in the sacred fire, c\ery 
monung and evening, by marned men of the upper three 
castes among the Hi^us.] 

sfm nRpattmTc^ 

trn I i{rdi*^utiwv4 gtn 

nranrirg I 


VAiOKlltS 


UKAIIMAHA 


CiHwtyHcuti s^nc^. 

i I aPT HHl'd'^lHc?! RWl^- 

sjtdc^H, * 


ycMW4:y q;^: 

TicTni^n ! TOI 35*^^ «»i^i4!” ifif 1 ‘*4** 

¥T ^ ¥tra^ — 

534ltT_’ wnj4iy*il^'4l<vy^ TO®tt q7-'!y»'4*^ ^t®T5T 
1;% I 


Here the homa is called a matter under reference 
{uJdeiya), because it is already known from another 
authoritative source.' and is at the same tune capable 
of being described as that with which an enjoined rite 
comes into relation. That, again, k called the thing 
restated, when, as already known from another 
authoritative source, it is mentioned once more. And, 
as having curd etc. related to it as its accessories, it 
Is designated as the principal matter. The curd etc., 
not being known from any other authoritative source, 
are the things enjoined here itself; being means to the 
hoHio, they arc accessories in respect ol if, and being 
used by a person, they are things to be utilised. Here 
Mc must understand that 'being obtained from another 
authoritative source' in the text means 'being knowm 
from another authoritative source.' and 'not being 
obtained’ means 'not bring known.’ 

An injunction about results is that which, when 
a rite has been originated,* and there is an expectancy 
^ about its result, inculcates the connection of that rite 
with a particular result; for example, the sentence, 
"One who desires heaven should ofter the Agni- 
hotra.” It means: One who desires heaven should, 


^ 777?7 


- 2 ^ 


MOUNT Abu 

Olympus is this hill, from ages 

Unknown t( has been sacfcd ground ; A 
Rishis and Mdnb.' gods and sages 
Dwelt in these n-oods and rocks around. 


And now when earthquake rumblii 


Goes muttering thro’ the mountain-side. 
It may be some old god a-gnirafaling 
At want of worships wenmded pride. 
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MlUA&lS^PARISIlA^A 


as a means to it, bring about or perfonn the koma 
called Agnihotra. Here vfe understand the connec- 
tion of the rite originated by the sentence inculcatiDg 
the Agnihotra, with a certain result. Hence this is a 
sentence setting forth results. 

liana or jaatnana b a means of %'alid knowledge. 
Here it is another scriptural text. 

* That IS," originally enjoined by some otEer text.j ^ , \ 

SITH ?rnfTO\ 'JiSra 

*n7i I 

suit 

I S'lrfi^sftptt. s’JTKm^iviftfH * 

Where, xvith regard to a rile already Jaionu, an 
accessory is enjoined for obtaining a certain result, it 
is a sentence inculcating the accessories for results; for 
instance, “For a person desiring (vigorous) o^Q® 
(the priest) should perform homa with curd” (Ffli. ■B’’* 
II. I. V. 5, adapted). Here, with regard to the 
originated by the sentence inculcating the Agnihoto. 
an accessory, viz., curd, is enjoined for obtaining 
(vigorous) organs as a result; the sentence meaning. 
‘One should bring about (vigorous) organs as a result 
by means of curd used in the koma. ‘Used in the 
homa’ means, 'foiming a constituent of the homa’ 
This is abo called 'an injunction inculcating results 
due to (particular) accessories,' and 'an injunction 
inculcating desired objects due to accessories.’ 

^at^^rrrftiierfTfiisiwragnn? rrrrd 
*nrfl (wrad I i 
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Yet superstition, n^ich by horror 

And promise long has reigned supreme, 
Brings thousands yearly to Olhvarra, 
Whose temples surely are a dream : « 


A dream beyond all comprehension 
Of art that e’en a Goth might saint ; 
No wonder if they draw attention 
To lore and legend growing faint.^ 


The worship of the Jain who raised them 
Has cow diminbhed thro* the land, 

But pilgrims who have come and praised them 


Are not required to understand. 
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^mr «ni?f q^jiro:" i:& i *TTTft 

<i3jT^ra &UW3 

'ti55yN*mi*iRiyiy+<H. i 

A sentence originating a rite together wth its 
accessories is one that enjoins a rite characterised by 
its accessories, such as the matiirial and deity; for 
example, "One should sacrifice \vith the soma* 
(]uicc)." Here a sacrifice, of which die soma creeper 
is a characteristic, is enjoined- Although it is an 
injunction regarding something* posseted of a certain 
characteristic,’ yet the injunction is necessarily’ with 
regard to the characteristic also. 

Sometimes a sentence originating a rite is also 
indicative of its connection with a result; for instance, 
"Ono who desires cattle should sacrifice through the 
Udbhid" (Tin. Ur. XIX. vii. 2) Here a sacrifice 
called Udbhid, wluch is not enjoined by any other 
sentence, is simultaneously enjoined to obtain animals 
as a result. Hence tWs one and the same sentence 
enjoins both the result and its means, the sacrifice. 

p An annual crespfr yifWfflg an invigoraling and slightly 
intoxicating juice, held sacred 10 ancient times ; also its juice. 

* Viz., a sacrifice. 

* Viz., the ingredient soma, which distisguisbes the 
sacrifice. 

* For a thing possessed ot a certun characteristic cannot 
be used without u^ng the cbaracteristic, too. Hence the 
injunction, altbouth purporting to lay down the fonner, 
automatically implies the latter also. S^ce the characteristic 
is not directly enjoined, there is not a split of the sentence, 
which would be a dtlecl.J 


MODKT ABU 


The white man smiles and from a guide-book chatters 
Of Vishnu, Farasn&lh, of Brahman, Jain ; 

The brown one looks on trorship, faith, as matters 
Ordained for each race by a different siga 


Whether he climb to trace in cave or high nook 
The footsteps of some deity, or kneel 
Before Dilwarra's gods or those of Gae Mukh, 
Enough for him, unlettered soul, to feel, 


\Vhoe'er in Abuji ’ may rule as master. 

Men of an ancient creed or men without 
The fo.ya* of his childhood and his pastor 
Is his to follow, let who may have doubt 
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Mi&IA&SA'FARIBiL^^A 


as a means to it, bring about or perform the homa 
calJcd Agnihotra. Here wc understand the connec- 
tion of the rite originated by the sentence incuica^g 
the Agnihotra, with a certain result. Hence this is a 
sentence setting forth results. 

ildfia or pratnana is a means of valid knowledge. 
Here it is another scriptural text. 

* That is/ originally enjoined by some otKer text.] ^ . \ 

xm? ^/sTftT (EiHir qjcsni 

xjJTt frratq^— 

*rnnl<t’ i 

I stn^ yuiWhldfsiiTO I 

\Vhere, with regard to a rite already known, aa 
accessory is enjoined for obtaining a certain result, it 
is a sentence inculcating the accessories for results! w 
instance, “For a person desiring (vigorous) o^iis 
{the priest) should perform homo with curd’* {Tai. Br. 
II. I. V. 5, adapted). Here, with regard to the Aow« 
originated by the sentence inculcating the Agnih’oOT. 
an accessory, viz., curd, is enjoined for obtaininS 
(vigorous) organs as a result; the sentence meaning, 
'One should bring about (vigorous) organs as a result 
by means of curd used in the homa. ‘Used in the 
homa' means, 'forming a constituent of the Aonn*-’ 
This is also called 'an injunction inculcating results 
due to (particular) accessories,' and ‘an injunction 
inculcating desired objects due to accessories.' 

urtruj inn ^1 wn 



RItVMM or RA;MrTAVA 


l(c J\car» UHmowt how the Chautsan cfl«c 
From the I'ramv thb inountatft hoU tabli'me ; 
His ihounbts are further hade, when Viihmi crested 
Proud Guru Siler* In the vrorld'j J'dup; prime. 


So the old stream of pilgrims ripples ycotly, 
While some there be who stay awhile and grew 
To lo%'C the !Iill and its cool bre tr es dearly, 

As refuge from the burning plains below : 


As clothed with natural, not celestial beauty — 
A home for children of the Frank, and place 
For England's soldiers when on foreign duty 
Health to renerr and tired serve to brace. 



*niT fra i jjFft 

srnw^stifirf^ ^ yiyii^-sw «ii^ 

A sentence originiting a rite together with its 
accessories is one that enjoins a rite characterised by 
its accessories, such as the material and deity; for 
example, “One should sacrifice with the soma' 
(juice).” Here a sacnfice, of wWch the so»na tieeper 
is a characteristic, is enjoined. Although it is an 
injunction regarding something’ possessed of a certain 
characteristic,’ yet the injunction is necessarily* with 
regard to the chancteristic also. 

Sometimes a sentence originating a rite is also 
indicative of its connection with a result: for instance, 
"One who desires cattle should sacrifice through the 
Udbhid” {Tan. Br. XIX. vii. 2). Here a sacrifice 
called Udbhid, which is not enjoined by any other 
sentence, is simultaneously enjoined to obtain animals 
as a result. Hence this one and the same sentence 
enjoins both the result and its means, the sacrifice. 

[‘ An annual creeper yielding ao invigoratiog and slightly 
iotoxicating juice, held sacred in anaent tunes ; also its juice. 

* Viz., a sacrifice. 

* Viz., the ingredient soma, which distinguishes the 
sacrifice. 

* For a thing possessed of a certain characteristic cannot 
be used without using the characteristic, too Hence the 
injunction, although purporting to lay down the fonner, 
automatically implies toe latter also Snee the characteristic 
k not dlrecUy enjoined, tboe is not a split of the sentence, 
which would be a defect.} 



MOUKT ABU 


To these the rochs whidi bear the names of Nun 
And Toad, The Cafes and Sit/uef Point, the play 
Of light upon the Lake from Moon and Sun 
Are Abu’s chief divinities to-day. 


' The Ait/Vvere (he (reil tacet : (feen (te espeaall)' enumerated in the 
Purana^ among vhom Viswamiln and VaushU are frc'^aent!)' menlioned in 
the tegendar]’ lore of Atnr. 

ifjHi'a a limilar tern, meaAlngant grcal aage or holf mas. 

• The nffia/V denotea reapetl, boftoor. Katirea gencnJiy tfeaU of Alo ai 
AlairY, tndehieriand ethera of leaa degree haeealwijra tb!a niKi atiiebed to 
iMi mmea 'ahen mentioned V; (heir ovn eonnlrTmen. 

• Worahip. 

• Cura Sikr, or she Curti’a rioaaele, ii (be lo&teal peek of Abu, end eboul 
irn milca from (he dvil ctKtoik. The ahrine (here haa no irchiiectoral beautp 
The principal ol^eets of worahip are eoelainerl in a eaeem, and eonaiat of a 
rock of granite bea/ing the impreta of the feet of Data Dr{ja, aa ineanaiioB ct 
Vikhnul and In another comet of the earcra are the "poddacai" or fontatepa 
of Rama KatvAa, lha great upoaile «( the f na ascrtioa. Then an alwr other 
earea on Cura Sikr rtaortrd to hp the Dameroaa pilfpiisa to thit noted ahnne. 
—KajfHtaM CantUrr. 



8 MlMAMSA-PARlBIL^JA 


Tiie iNjimcTioN Regarding Perforjiance 


?RT^I^Riuyuwyyjj|f4um-4»c€tTfi 

^rUT “9T&^ g gq r^ ^ I ^TT ‘5n^4l-4^JT^ 

5[?jp7: I57r»^— 


m^Tflisra ‘^nuirfsT 5:afc^ 9.aiyi-4i'*«i^ 

sna^ I ipiT ‘^Kiu aracaRn?^ 

tvftair^a ?ra I ^ ‘aaMdumiddiK^ii^ 

fifvfam tdJdf^y: n ^fqR i : 1 OTifHTcT^^rfajnnf 
i;f?r I avjwi, 


The injunction regarding a principal rite, forttung 
a unitaiy passage with injunctions regarding subsi- 
diary rites, becomes a comprehensive passage, and 
since it enjoins the performance of the principal nte 
comprising all its subsidiary rites, it is designated as 
an injunction regarding performance’; for instance, 
the sentence, “One who desites heaven should offej 
the Agnihotra." Here 'fbe meaning is understood 
to be: “One should bring about heaven through the 
homa called Agnihotra." ‘Should bring about' — that 
is to say, ‘should produce,’ or ‘should perform.' Hci« 
there is an expectancy as to tho process ; ' 'How should 
one bring about heaven through this /lowa?” — 

■ .hen it is stated, "One should cut in two wth an 
there is the expectani^r "How should the 



AJMERE.J 


Seventeen centuries and a half, they say. 

Have passed since Aja the Chauhan this town 
And fortress founded : many a stormy day 

Since then has Ajmere known ; on his way do>n) 
To Somndth Mahmud Sultin made an end, 

Nearly cine hundred >'ears ago, of all 
That Tdragarh was helpless to defend. 

Then he who built the tank which people call 
The DIsal sdgar and who Delhi took 

Ruled here awhile : his grandson Xna made 
The lake on w'blch the Mc^hal loved to look 
W'hcn Shah Jahan long after marble laid 
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cutting in two be done with ttus?” Then one under- 
stands that it should be done through such meaas as 
raising the axe and letting it come down. Similarly, 
here also the performance of the Agnihotra together 
wth its subsi^ary ntes is enjoined wlh a view to 
heaven by the following compirficnsivc sentence, 
assumed from the context : One should bring about 
heaven through the homa called Agnihotra, with tlie 
aid given by the totah^* of subsidiary rites such as 
leading the fire,’ laying the fuel ar^ purifying the 
altar, prescribed by injunctions regarding subsidiary 
rites such as, "One should lead the fire," and "One 
should add fuel to the fire.” Such is the injunction 
regarding performance. The subsidiary ntes taken 
together are also designated as the manner or modus 
optrandi. Hero the homa called Agnihotra is the 
principal rite, and leading (the fire) and the rest are all 
subsidiaries. 

[' According to another classification, there are four 
types of injunctions, dealing respectively with origination 
(uifxtiii), appUcafon (tnntyoga), f^ormance {prayoga) and 
qualification (adkikara). Oi these, only tho thud one is 
described here, as being necessary to explain the different 
unique results : the other three are left out as following from 
what has gone before For example, th< first type of 
injrmction is the same as "sentences origiljating a rite” men- 
tioned on p. 4. The second, wluch brings out the relabon of 
principal and subsidiary between certain things, comprises 
the second and third types of sentaices mentioned there ; for 
in the former an accessory is allocated to a certain rite, and 
in the latter a rite is prescribed for a particular result. And 
the last type of injunction is included in "sentences setting 
forth results,” which also mention what kind of aspirant S 
qualified for a particular rite. 

_ * Talcing a portion of the Garhapatya fire, in which the 
daily Agnihotra is periormed. to the ^ of the Ahavaiava. the 
fire for special Vedic sacrifices.] ^ 



AJUERE 


Upon its bank. From Ana sprang the last 

Chauhan who reigned at Delhi ; his great name 
Of Pritlii Raj still shines thro ughout the past, 

The topmost pinnacle of Rajput fame. ^ 

Since then what changes in seven hundred years — 
Since Saiyad Husein, Moslem governor 
Of Tiragarh, of whom the traveller bears 

At his famed shrine, surprised by the Rahtore, 
Yielded his life and trust ! 

When England bled, 
Ere the third Richard gained his bloody throne, 
For York and Lancaster, White Rose and Red, 
Mfewar was Ajmere’s lord. It came to own 
Lordship from Malwa after, once agairr 

Isldm. The Rahtore for a space held sway, 


Till mighty Akbar heralded long reign 



m!maAsa>paribiia$ 
The Injunction Rkarding • 


^ cfe \ «i?f 

STR^’ jicrh^ inn^ — «'• '* 

’jnjciisra '9itn^ djT 

sinj^ i ^sfnu sciliTni jsjH’ 'Tcij* 

‘whjT!! JTT 

aai^ i fj “sifB imfir,” “*%?v.. 

wfnfWflrJ^ J''v5 

I *r^ 

J 

■ ' i*V * ' 

The injunction regarding a principal ri' .’ii 
a nnitaiy passage with injunctions legarr '^; 
diary rites, becomes a comprehensive pZ‘:.'.,\ 
since it enjoins the performance of the pr-^'. !.. 
comprising all its subsidiary rites, it is ddi' ’? .; 
an injunction regarding performance*; 'fo^l- •} 
the sentence, "One who desires heaven ViT 
the Agnihotra." Here "Oie meaning 
to be: "One should bring about heaven/J .‘15 
, howa called Agnihotra." 'Should bring tf , ' 
is to say» 'should produce,’ or/should perf ' f. ■; 

there is an expectan<y as to the process 
nne brine about heaven through thisifc’^^.-i-.'^ 
’/as when it fa stated. 

^Se." thw fa. the experfanty'-'^^"" 



RimiES or R/jrUTANA 


Of MogUal, who had rated perchance to-day 
Had Aurangzeb been like him. The last century 
Saw Toork,* Rahtore, Slahratta, each m turn 
Snatching and keeping, tiH “ Heaven's decree" 
The year which made the Bntish bonfires bum 
For Waterloo brought Ajmere peace and hope, 

Safe in old Engtand’s arms. 

Here, Father Tim^ 

Let me look back thro’ thy kaleidoscope 
Of war and slaughter, diira^ry and crime, 

Upon this scene of hill, and Jake, and town 
Nestling in lap ofTdragarh, most fair, 

And linger from its memories of reno\vn 

On four great pictures wondrous to compare. 

' TWs » the common q)eB>i^ uliieh I tive rolJowed *lso in tKymmg to 
Jesaloiere, BIkanir, ele., tbou^b ctnctlj tpeakinj it would be correct to write 
and pronounce Ajni^r, Jesalmft, Uban^r. 

' The Rajputs and oclim appl^ ttiis word Eenerallr to all llahomedaiu. 



TIIE INJUNCTION. EECXRDDIG FERTORJiANCE II 


spxcr^ w\ s^w- 

« n i^ ; cuiw ( 


tT r f^cU W^l •TO TOH9I 


Ob^eclion: But it is unreasonable to hold that 
tiic pnncipal rite together with all its subsidiaries 
produces the unique result; tor the principal rite, 
which perishes very quickly, can never combine with 
Its subsidiaries. 


Hcpiy: No; because although the principal rite 
does not directly combine xnlh its subsidiaries, the 
combination is possible through the initial unique 
result (uSpattyapurva). For, in order that the 
principal rite may combine with all its subsidiaries, it 
is admitted that between it and the final unique result 
there exists another unique result called the initial one, 
which is produced by the principal rite alone. 
SimiLirly, since the subsidiary rites, too, help the 
pnncipal rite only in combination with one another, 
and since they cannot mutually combine by them- 
selves, the combination is understood to take plice 
through their rc^xxtive initial unique results, '^e 
helping ot the prinopal lite by the subsidiari* rites 
consists merely in theu stimulating the former’s capa- 
city to produce the final unique result. 


AKBAR'S VOW 


Ak&iMx the King vns sad and craved a son, 

And %-owcd a vow that if his prayer bore fruit 
He thanks to render God woutd walk on foot 
To Ajmerc's famous shrirre. The gift was won. 
The vow fulfilled. Each day the march begun 
With all the Eastern pomp of drum and flute, 
Horses and elephants and guns’ salute. 

Three hundred years since then their race ha\*c run 
And the old shrine hath many a pilgrim seen, 

But never since that long procession glowed 
And flashed and hummed and trurnpeted hath been 
A sight like that along the Jeypore road, 

Still marked by Akbar's milestones. Nor, I ween, 
Hath saint to greater pilgrim favour showed. 



q pTz ^^ ” 

nfer, ^nifa” i:^ 

'ai4y u*t».~l Hiavlg *nn." 

^*'^'•^‘3 f^fer: I irarf^ i 

^iiiiwi^invi;,f|<;i.4l^ijiii,;,f fmw^cnn'jleiJnTJii^* 
“u feH.iflijmirrf 

f'TT^^ qtJiflTTih^ »n^577i5^ wa^iywijji:i'ifTl 
^ ‘H^wiwl-j-;: ;n rmfinrTFigTniV 

fnTf^: I 


Hut in thr ca^c of the new-moon (DariO ami full* 
rnocn (f’um.ifTu>a) sierificfs* there is n different' 
(to cxjviin). Tlie M-nicnce. ''Jli'caase (the cale) 
rr-it!n» to the Fire, baked on rifjhf thin lt!ci.' ^ 
tnO'xujing on the new. ami the full-monn diy' 
</<o 6. fl Vt. m. j). CTijoini the sacrifice relitin^ 
tire Th, S. at,, ire. ''{Imlra) offered th»< fra*'! 
rfiit.n» It, (.V Fire and the M<y>n. baked on rifvtn 
rr** tuo (d-iDt%) on the /i,II-mo.->n d*y" 

. 7.1 If' '^' '■f*J'“n'‘ the sicrifire to the 

f/ ' ,V^ .'..'-on TJ.e scntcaec. ’’One ihouhJ jerf'-ci 

I'w l.;.;r.:j‘ Mfrinre ra l.t.M'en” (r<7». S. H- >'• 

’ *''■}'■■'-'> t*'!' UpiO't,, M<fjfi«-e, and the senfem^. 
,., ^ h It I -j, I'j. I'jfp and l.he Ahvin, 

t b; .irr'a Mriif.>v t*> u« with {*hie ak i"* 
-j-.! •■■ ■ *■'-" '■ •'•>.' " f.zt~i th-- fi.'f rriM.n itiv hr 

J /•-' f'-^.'rr) 3if. i.fT*i.5;Ml sirriVr, in t‘>e i .?.- 
*-*** (onf-”^fj-rt 

r.fjt't, yu . the ff'r /,/ t'-<- I t-'*’’ 
‘•'•'f the 5fj»>o, aaxj tJ-e nilrd 
•>»:;:. i o-r»j.*il»f tmur. viz., ih/t fdlrrz^n 


II 


SIR THOMAS ROE AT AJMERE 

A.IK x6t6-i£t8 

^Vhen James the First of old sent embassy 
To Ind, Great Britain’s first ambassador 
Sought audience of the M<^hal emiwror 
Here at Ajmete, and in his Diary 
Tells, in old English, how he patiently 
“ Laye " a full year, angling with goodly store 
Of gifts and compliment, while waiting for 
The firmdn which, thro’ humble factot>* 

And leave to trade, unconscious paved the way 
To Clive and Warren Hastings. Who could know, 
As by this lake Jahangir proudly lay. 

Pavilioned with Eastern pomp and show, 

The danger to the Peacock Throne that day 
I le gare the firmin to Sir Thomas Koc ? 



day, as is kno%vn from the respective texts, the sentence 
containing the word 'knowing,’ viz., "He who know- 
ing thus performs the full-moon sacrifice" {Tai S. 
I. VI. ix. l), restates tire three sacrifices as a group by 
means of the term 'full-moon sacrifice,' which is in the 
singular number. Hence wherever the term 'full- 
moon sacrifice’ occurs in the Vedas, die group consist- 
ing of the (three) sacrifices to die Fire and so on is 
understood. 


[* They are typical sacrifices of the class called Isti-yaga. 
’ Viz., that eacji triad of the mam sacrifices produces a 
unique result (p, 17). 

’ Arranged compactly together. 

* So called because in it the priest offers oblations utter- 
ing sacred ttxls in a very low voice.] 

nrst?: I tnrr- 

^ frohj^, vrfn^qcqjttTisRjstreTJtraT" 

wq?i, 

qpft fiRftra sr qdiz^ i 


Objection: In the sentence. "Because (the cake) 
relating to the Fire," etc. diere b no word denoting 
a sacrifice. So how can it enjoin a sacrifice ? 

Reply: Not so; the word «g»ey« (relating to the 
Fire) in the text has the affix denoting a prescribed 



Ill 


DIXON SAHIB A.a 1837-S7 

The name irf Colonel Kxon, who nled o»et Meiwara from A, d. i S36 to 
i8j 7, and over Ajmere ilao for most of that period, is s bonsohold word in 
both districts, and bis tomb at Beawnt is still sit object of veneration and 

The land he governed was almost unknown 
To the great world outside it when he came ; 

And when he died, iho’ thousands there made moan, 
England at least had never beard his name. 

For ttvenCy years untrammeHed by routine, 

Scarcely a white face near him, with rare art 

Tanks, villages, he made : and reigned serene 
Till the great Mutiny. That broke his heart. 

For honour he had neither badge nor star, 

But marked an epoch : people still describe 

His deeds with love and wonder ; near and far 
They speak and date from time of " Dixon Sahib.” 



deity, so as to mean that this cake has the Fire for te 
deity. Its connection with the material and the deity 
is known from its being in apposition to the word 
'cake' (understood). That cannot be without a sam- 
fice, for the connection with the material and dei^ 
is impossible in any other act than a sacrifice. So 
they must be taken to relate to the act of sacrifice 
alone; for it is the dedication* of something to a dei^ 
that is held to constitute a sacrifice. Therefore ^ 
sacrifice, inferred from its expressed connection 
the material and deity, is enjoined by an assumed 
word yajeta (should sacrifice) so M to mean: “One 
should bring about the desired object by means of a 
sacrifice of which the Fire is the deify and the cais 
is the material, and which is to be performed at a 
particular time such as the nevv-raoon ^y. Sinrilariy. 
where only the connection with some material md 
deity is expressed, as. for example, in the sentence* 
“One should set apart the porridge relating to^ 
Sun" (Tai. S. II. ni. li. 3), there a sacrifice, infeitw 
from its connection with the deity and material, w 
enjoined. So there is no objection. 

[• By the sacrificer, who transfers his o^vIlcreW{> of 
article of oblation to a particular deity, saying, "This js 
to the Fire (or Indra etc.) and is no longer mine.” Ai:'; 
that the priest called adhvaryu puts the oblation in the saen* 
ficial fire, which is 'offering. ] 

tnh 

cn?rii I irtf 

traRt” Kciti-^wmr fd'tfitiiitli 1 ^.(^5 tnrcfl?^ 

- ‘ ' . I 

?nir qvtsriiyiwwi’i’ 



IV 

the mayo COLLEGE' 

A.D. 1890 

B« ,!„ce th« came .he lonj, le„j refen ef peace 
And ordered law 

With rniita of knoiviedge yielding rich increaae, 

A dream ,vaa bora_.„ b„-„g chief flower 

or yooth to love the bloom of Eraeion, ar.a 
Tfcnl liave, or ooght to have, a grater power 
Than aworda to force a fcllowahip of hearta. 

So Uiia white hal, of marble, dda green park. 

And these fair houaea whom glad sehool-boya dwell 
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JTOPrrft i 

Objection: In the sentence relating to the 
Ujfirii^u sacrifice,* although the root yaji (to sacrifice) 
occurs, there is no optative snfBx such as liA’ ; so how 
can it’ have the force of an injanchon ? 

Reply: Not so; it can have the injunctive force 
by changing yajati into yajeta.* Similarly, a change 
is understood also in. sentences like, "One should 
sprinkle the rice grains.'' and "One shduld perform 
the Samidh sacrifice’" (Tat S. II. vi. i. i). Some, 
however, maintain that such sentences can be injunc- 
bve, because the word yajati is accepted to have the 
force of a verbal suffix o! the fifth group.* 

^eivise, the rivo sacrifices with curd and milk, 
enjoined by the sentences, "The curd relating to Indra 
{should be offered) on the new-moon day" (r<«. S. 
II. V. iv, s), and “The milk relating to Indra (should 
w offered) on the new-moon day,” as also the sacri- 
fice relating to the Fire, enjoined by the sentence, 
‘Because (the cake) relating to the Fire,” etc. (p. 12), 
are the principal sacrifices in thej new-moon sacrifice. 

[*S« p. 12. ■ 

* The verb yajati being in the present tense. 

* The sentence. • 

’ This is an allowable procedure. 

‘ Named after its deities, the Samidhs. 

Called let. Hence no change ol sufiix is necessary, 
the first four groups of suffixes are: lal (present), lit (remote 
past), tut and Irt (both future).] 

SIWtT I ^ 



THE MAVO COLLEGE 


And play arose — a Ii'ght from out the dark. 

Ah. noble dream, the buds begin to swell. 

May summer crown thy spring, and autumn bright 
Thy message long proclaim “Let there be light” * 


‘ Founded at Ajmere In l$7S by the C*tl oT Mayo, Viceroy isd Corernor 
Ceocral of India, for the edueatioa of the chicft and noUlUy of lUjpnUna. 

* Thb it the motto of the CoUc^ 



1 f^TTPi ?i37^' 

BTWf g “<?;'i’i>wiyi'wl ^ 
^>TJft q:^” ?c?ir0 l w-uwi qyuw.A<Jiit- 

^^htri *i5oiT5%?5jn5Rftfe Uijinisr f’Jifi l srai'dw 

frm 'jjiMidif^ 

TWlTf I 

These three fsacnficcs) have been restated as a 
group in the sentence, "He who knowing thus ptf' 
forms the new-moon sacrifice" (Tai. S. I. \^. if- 2)- 
by means of the name 'new-moon sacrifice,' wluch is 
in the accusative singular. Therefore in the V'edas, 
where the word ’daHa' or 'amavdsyd' ('new-O^ 
sacrifice') occurs, this group of sacrifices is understood 
The necessity, however, of restating each triad as a 
group by the terms 'new-moon sacrifice' and ‘fu?‘ 
moon sacrifice' is to explain the dual nnnibcr o 
sentences like, "One who desires heaven should 
form the new- and the ''full-moon sacrifice 
PurnaniiiaWiydm).” Othenrise, the sue sacrific^ 
relating to the Fire etc. being multiple, there should 
be the plural number, as darsa-puntamdsaih. 
statement (finuvada) is the further mention of a thffl© 
already known from some other authoritative source- 
And sacrifices such as the Prayaja, Ajyabbasa 
and Anuyaja, which are mentioned* in close pro-xtaity 
to the sacrifices relating to the Fire etc. that produ« 
results of their own, are subsidiaries to the above six 
sacrifices. 

Jl^ithout any reference to their results. 

Three of the fuU-njoon and three of the new-B«® 
sacnfice.J 



AT DniS'A! 

MAOLIA nUEEL* 

Two liundred f«t above the plain 
Upon ihts rock he made his nest, 
And scoured the country round : in vain 
The wheeling squadron’s frequent que; 
Nor horse nor man, nor lead nor steel, 
Could hurt a hair of JtadHa BheeL 
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irewT^ifenwit 

l ^ qrrf 4)lcSd<^^rS^* T<^1C- 

ags r q qg^nnrts wif^c^fu- 

I u.^.'E^it HitjRlcm- 

qg^rai^spi^c^g^ipt i h&aRicct q^- 
^51^ sr qwT^cftla 
a?ajn i 

Such being the case, the sentence, "One who 
desires heaven should perform the new- and full-moon 
sacrifices/' means; “One should bring about the 
unique result leading to heaven by means of the two 
STOups (of sacrifices) called tbe new- and full-moon 
sacrifices, in combination with each other ” Now, if 
it be asked how two groups (of sacrifices) belonging to 
different times can ever combine with each other, the 
answer is that although themselves they cannot 
combine, yet each triad (of sacrifices) produces a 
unique result, and through these the two groups can 
combine. If it be asked how each triad also can 
produce its own unique result, the answer is that each 
triad, induing all its prior and posterior subsidiary 
nt« such as the Prayaja and Anuyaja, produces a 
unique result for the group. Since each triad canrot 
by itself combine with all its subsidiary rites, we must 
suppose that the three sacrifices produce three initial 
unique results, and through these they combine with 
^11 their subsidiaries. 

iwRHrfc^iraT9T^ 



AT flllN'AI 


TT.Jl «■»» iJirre huntirt*) jxart 
T};!* h"l ant! thote en ciJicr iiJc 
/Xnt! al! arr<jnd them, j-wi rntsjt Infnr. 

Were JuneJe ; thick cnoc»h to hide 
A ; »o the Ithtxl abode 
In Mfety. farajme the ccaA 


TJie Kin;* had anr.ie* {n the south, 

So eofn-oj-j pitjfj . ftn<j 
Wat looted near that nerse'* mouth; 

Till nca-j of what the Ilhcel had done 
And how hit name intpirrd fear 
Kcached Delhi and the Eroperor'j car. 
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^ «rr 

\ fs^FI 

fe[5nf^S33rT^ a?ftjnf g “<?yyiij^itfrcit 5?^ 
?>nft I 5Fnir 

«I5r?n^J§TTraftfk Q^SRH I «‘'"^ 

niHiuw 3:r:a%|jjj«jjcir^ i 

?raT VK7i4<iHqir^«f«y1 gjiHirfifH 
'non n]iiMin^4jdifH j 

These three (sacnfices) have been restated as 
group in the sentence. "He who knowing F^‘ 
forms the new-moon sacrifice" (Tai. S. I. 
by means of the name *ncw-moon sacrifice,' * 
in the accusative singular. Therefore in the \fda< 
where the word 'daria' or 'rttndvasya' (‘new-oofj 
samfice') occurs, this group of sacrifices is understoo"* 
The necessity, however, of restating each hiad^^' 
group by the terms ‘new-moon sacrifice' and fw 
moon sacrifice' is to explain the dual number t 
sentences like. "One who desires heaven should 
• the new- and the ^'full-moon sacrifice 
'. '^hyam).” Otheivnse, the sit saenf-rr 

ng to the Fire etc. being multiple, there sbe^j- 
the plural number, as daria-pirnamasai^. 

(^nuvdda) is the further mention of a tbiTs 
’y known from some other authoritative sour^' 

• ^crific« such as the Prayaj.a. 

Tiiyaji, which arc mentioned' in close prorim-v 
sacrj'iw relating fo the Fire etc. that prodfj 
4 tfceir own, are suWdiaries to the above 



RltVMES OF RAJPUTANA 


My ancestor brave Karam Sin 
Was with the King at Delhi then, 

A Jodhpore prince. He took a train, 

It might be of some hundred men, 
And hither came and camped a mile 
From this, and planned a stroke of wile. 


Five seeming robbers herding kine 
Strayed to the jungle's edge one night, 
And sate them down to feast, with wine 
The taste of which was rare delight : 
When of a sudden on their meal 
Ilroke in the outlaw Madb'a BheeL 
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tmUTqfenvqf 

^ ^ qn^. 

^ ®lfe<iraAsfi ftn- 
TT^. y S* HTtfSlft- 

^1 '"'TO fevjiw rwjfjHlri to SIcH I- 

“tuque reult lea^ng 

(“t sacrificS «ii2 ,?> 'he Dvo 

ksa'£~«» 

(iniQ can ^?! sacrifices) belonging to 

rK? “ tat^CehTr “■"i’ “* '»h" 

'yt. let each Sad Xr '®^'''« fcy cannot 
'^‘sae itsait, and throneb in produces a 

S*-. ’■ i' be“Srt “”L*"'? sraops can 
^are itj 0^1, uniqug biad also can 

Jai Bduding all ,b 5 "■ *' ="s'>er is that each 
>«ch as te pSvIS” ^r-i.PKlcrior subsidiarj- 
FBfice rcsnll lor the o.^“y*Pi pioduccs a 

*y unit combine trith^I^^ '®c*a triad cannot 

ye that ti S- “ rites, ue most 

risqae nsehs, and ‘P Pdritcc three .niMl 

ri'freu.nbs.dia?" “'“gh thej- combine mth 

a"!^ trtiwfhri rroi^tttftriimtTO 



AT rinvAt 


Thf)' hal'icJ him fot thdf heart*' own lorJ. 

I'cintfJ limranl ihe tine and UufhnJ 
A «T5cotne tn their featl : the)- poured 
Dou-n ever)' throat the tuwiout draushl — 
Wlac tuch at IlhctI could ficttr Vnw 
It lured them to their oterthroir. 


For Kaom Sin tharp awordimen had 
In ambudv In hit drunken aleep 
He killed the Ilheel *1110 King u-aa glad. 

And ga\-e him all thete landi to keep — 
Almott ai far at aees the e}'c. 

And made him Ra}x of Ithinat 

c 



'fIU\MSV-P\f!lPH\?V 


T^rf^ Wil{ I mTT H WI^ThN 
'T’TJT^CTf K ?7TfW *5X1"^ 

rc ^ M ^ ji fi; in \^K’^ I tnu «S’;^jrrJwr*V 

cfj j fi ^ fw t 


TO «r!T^»T 5 w 3 iRjfiTq 7 T](V 

TTpriMv^ fe Tr j I ir»;?». irn^f ftTrp^TTJi 

rstT^tw- 

rn^. 'mt rnfiift i 


TO •! m^^JTTTi'jt ^i^jAlnunk'^iH'iiiin rr^ 
Ji«?'iif-r»m*i fryr n t i r/ invil^ 
r f frfrKi^ff rfrwrr I 



KiivMrs or RAjri;TA.vA 


The blood of Jodhporc la my veins 
I'rom Karam S^n of princely line, 

Ko village of his broad domains 

Should now own other rule than mine, 
flat many a one has passed away : 

Alas, not half remain to-day. 


Lord of the Eightyfour,* the name 
Riy fathers bore for many a year 
Was nc%'et mine : not mine the blame. 

Ah, well I you do not care to hear 
That story now ; you only feel 
An interest in Madlia Bheel. 
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a comprehensive unique result, called the final unique 
result, which is the cause of fte result (of the entire 
sacrifice), and that leads to the result. 

I Thus it is established that an injunction regarding 
performance is one which inculcates that in order that 
the final unique result may be produced, the principal 
rite, together wth its sut^diaiy ntes, should be per- 
formed, meaning thereby that one should realise 
heaven by the new- and fuU-moon sacrifices, helped 
by all their subsidiaries, through the medium of the 
unique results produced by them. 

[* Which are its subsidiary rites. 

’ With curd and milk respectively. 

• Of the new-moon sacrifice, j 


Three Kitms of Injunctions 
SSTtft qft* 

^ \ qa fg g;- 

"(Ti^ H snjTi{?r i 

3 nttfiot njnrm- 



• Injunctions are again threefold, vir., original 
injimction, restrictive injunction and exclusis'c injunc- 
tion. 

Of these, an original injunction is that vhich 
inculcates about something utterly unknown; for 
example, in connretion vdfc the new- and fuU-moon 
sacrifices, the sentence, *'(^e should sprinkle the rice 
grains.” In the absence of this injunction, the 



AT EinsAI 


This eagle's nest, this rugged peak 
Where once he Ihed is now my fort. 
Here' in the Rains IVe spent a week, 
13ut now my breath is getting short 
For dimbifig, and the hill Is mnt^ 

Save only for a chance salute 


From yonder gun. The kite and crow 
Muse o’er the fortunes of the place. 
Bhinal there peacefully below 
Ues with a smile upon her foce, 

Her tanks and fields, without a thought 
Of days when Madlia reived and fought. 



MiMAMSA-PARIBHAJA 

regard to the rice grains used in li 
sacrifices would never be know 
^ injunction, sprinkling ^vit^l regard to tJi 
e grains in question is compulsoi>\ Hence this i 
injunction, inasmuch as it inculcates aboD 
spnnkling. which was utterly unkno\vn. 

^ ?T ftiTJT^fvn 5 *rar tm 


*rgw{{K*fp7 ffTRnrnTct ^rafHTtftrnrir^^spiw «ir^ 

I ?TRrsrfT»n.f^ ST^JST^q ^gcj 

cof*, injunction is that which restricts 

wmeming that is known only as a possible alternative; 
c«.n» context as above, the 

JS2 **’'■”** 'he nee grains." la 

tl^ absence of this injunction, with regard to the rice 
u full-moon sacrifices, for 

me act of husking that is conducive to the emergence 
frnrJ^th 'hp Cake— about which we know 

fhe ongmative sentence* relating thereto— wme- 
aSTth^ '^ finger-nails may, like threshing, bf 

‘ ° ■ . *" ihreshing not being 

effect nfh°' “u®*'** possible to proeliire the 

the hi4v.^ injunction, it being fixed thjt 

f^atS n 1 f ^ ‘hreshing only, splitting 

miL, « absolutely ehnunated. Hence tfiis h a 
'•'••''■tive injunction. 

^ *^'*^ 2 )'] ftfi« cake) nlalins to 1 -V 
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Thus he the Raja, bright with sheen 
Of pearls and silks of richest hue, 

And all a peacock’s pride of mien : 

I g^zed upon the w'de-spread view, 

And wished that fairer stroke of steel 
Had robbed the nest of Madlia Bheel. 

* nil li eter* ibiu • triubtiie b tttte el the *i«y el tJidlia wJJ 

®« b7 Rj;» Mir^tl Siejb, Cl E., el EUd»I, nUb we were luaJistf 
tsc«hef oa the top JleJlb'e HUL Ala* tilt tny cooJ fHe»J, ■ 
p■^mfewItle tpecimenoft RaJputeoUeimncrtheoUtTpe, wbowiieoMtaatlir 
dwelioC oa th« d«eUeo« •TU. dijoilp ead poumJooi ii with >r 

rw dije, diet (kt eCervifd* b |J 9 ». 

* n* rioTdrt, or ncblj-^r (rCla^i wu the oU doicnltloa of lb* 
Ki,aedjBiia. ToJwnteei ** The coeouy wu pvtitiooeii htodutrleu, eieh 
etttti.aSrj ftijoi t£f to s fceodreU tovu asd eilljjei, though eonsenno 

*k*«<1j* tilt prcpjitkw. Ylerm Bcmhn c/r4rf«rdii> Indi b llMCoe* 

djiioo till poriccLf to li* wnoaDl cT «.gh;y [jat M Um tie c«»*^** 
d.rtduw. M*»7 cT lio* ytt eroib . . . uatinovat to tieoIJ huBd/oie^ 
Siic* «K««r..“_Tod. *oL t p. * 41 . 
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*! ^ ?TT5T9f5 ara?rprf^qiTT 

sj^opn^n^rf^ft msin i 

3Tf!icr PinH^ p3>raf- 

swls'-y^aA-ylcMy: I ?wr^ 

It cannot be urged that as the husking can be 
done hy splitting with nails also, the restriction about 
threshing is futile, since there is no need for it: for a 
unique result due to the restriction is admitted, vis., 
that some unique result is produced only if the husk- 
ing is done by threshing, and although no visible 
effect is obtained by the restriction, an invisible one 
is produced. And that unique result is utilised to 
produce, through the inibal unique result of the sacri- 
fice, its final unique result. So, it being presumed 
that in the absence of the unique result due to the 
restriction the final unique result itself would not be 
produced, the unique result due to the restncUon is 
not futile. The same principle should be understood 
to apply to restrictions regarding materials such as 
rice and the sonut creeper. 

Rffe ) trot ly-tNiawtu^- 

fir vt n nw^ ’* Rnrftfvrt uh- 

UHin^uiu^iy^ wwi tyrstTSi^Miwikw- 

^iifiuwiid. »T^*TtSPTTJS^sfu 

ftulbt !5T?ufest, ftsS XriVCI TOatSHI* 

^ 3 ttiitvy-tiH,, 3 ?p5t?rt cteH^ *t^- 



AT OODEYPORE 
On the PiCHoiA Lake 

A leatl guide is supposed to he addressing an Englishman 
w/u3 is in a boat fishing. 

Rama And Krishna both from Manu came 
(You call him Noah but In our Furans 
Hi's aaffle Is Vaivaradta, the Sun^bom) 

Thousands o( years before your prophet Christ 
The Solar Race from Rama, ancestor 
To hl^war, Slanvar, Jcypore, Rikanir; 

The Lunar, Kri$hna*bom. holds JesaJenere, 

Bhatti, Jar^ja, and some other tribes. 
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ipfp ?Tgfe^ sncirf^* 

*T^i!” Kcm^nn’T I 


When something may be taken to refer to both o 
two alternatives simultaneously, the injunction tha 
precludes one of tliem is called an exclusi^'e injunc- 
tion; for example, under the topic of brick-Iajing- 
the sentence, "One should catch hold of the rein o* 
the horse saying,-They seized this rein of (the hone, 
which IS the jneans to) the sacrifice’ " (Tai. S. V. i- 
li. i), is an injunction regarding the sacred text « 
a- subsidiary to seizing the rein of the horse. Form 
Ae absence of this injunction, the sacred text.cwr^ 
ing the seizing of the rein would, on account ot w® 
indication, viz., the power to express the seizing o* 
the rein, apply invariably to seizing the rein of ths 
donkey as w’ell as that of the horse. With this injunc- 
tion, however, one should seize the rein of the hoist* 
uttering this sacred text, and not that of the donkW. 
which is to be seized just silently. Thus the saciw 
text is dissociated frorn; the seizing of the rein of the 
donkey. And since the injunction leads to the 
sion of one of the two alternatives, to both of wluw 
something may be taken to refer simultaneously, it ^ 
an exclusive injunction. The same principle should 
be understood to apply also to sentences like, 
five’ animals >vith five nails (on each paw) may he 
eaten” (Ram. IV. xvii, 39). 

[‘For constmcting a jxt for the fire. To cairy earth 
for making bricks for this, both a horse and a donkey are 
prescribed. 

* Viz., two varieties of p<HrD;^es, the iguana, the rahW 
and the tortoise. Other five-naiied pnimnk are to w 
shunned.] 



Riiviir^ or rajputava 


That is the answer to your question why 
Upon the ceiling of the Mayo College 
Where our j’oung Thikurs go to pick up knowledge 
The Sun and Moon blare out in heraldry. 

A golden sun upon a crimson /ield 
Is Md^var's banner; and a frequent sign 
The Peacock everywhCTe, our bird divine. 

Our tribes and customs al! have been revealed 
By Tod Sahib— was there ever such a man? 

Vou know we are Sesodia,* that the scribes 
Make us the first of six>and-thirty tribes, 

And that we are the only Rajput clan 
Who never gave a princess to the line 
Of Timoor ; against which we held our own — 

Save at Chitor, our capita] of old. 

Of which a separate story shall be told — 

Since Bappa Rawal founded there his throne 




AT OODEYPORE 


And the old dynasty surnamed Gehlote. 

Tod makes our Bappa A.D. 728,* 

And Oodeypore * from Ootley Singh to date, 
More than eight centuries later — Akbar’s time. 
Our history is full of deeds sublime. 

Our land of hills and forests — yes, and lakes 
Most beautiful to see j the traveller makes 
Pictures of this on which we are adoat 
(‘Tis named Piehola), and the Lord Sahib said 
(Lord Lansdowne fished. Sir, from this very boat) 
He never saw a more enchanting scene : 

The Duke* too said so— son, Sir, of the Queen. 

That’s the Maharana's palace. Yes, his rank 
Is very high ; the biggest state may thank 
Its fortune when it weds with Oodeypore. 

Our barons too are men 


of high degree— 
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"One sliould divide with the ladle," althongh thi 
ladle may be taken to be an accessoty to dividing it 
general, yet, from the indication, that is, the capabilitj 
of the ladle, we understand that it is a subsidiary to a 
special kind of dividing, viz., that of liquid substances 
only like ghee, curd or milk; for it is impo^ibleto 
divide a cake etc. with a ladle. Verbal indication, 
however, is the pow’er of denoting something. For 
instance, the sacred text, “I set apart (the rice grains) 
in an agreeable form for the Fire" {Tai. S. 1. 1. 2 ), 

is a subsidiary to the act of offering,’ owing to the 
indication, viz., its power of denoting offering. ^ 
sacred text that expresses a particular meaning is a 
subsidiary to that. 

[* And not to the pnnapal sacrifice, to which the offer* 
Ing is a subsidiary.} 

ttr-pni 1 

Syntactical connection is the joint utterance with 
some other word. For example, in the sentence, "He 
should cut (the paldsa branch’), saj’ing, 'For food (I 
cut thee),' ” the sacred text ‘For food' is enjoined as 
a subsidiary to the act of cutting by syntactical con- 
nection. Or, in the very* sentence (quoted above), 
"I set apart (the rice grains) in an agreeable form for 
the Fire" (Tai. S. I. i. iv. 2 ), the words ‘in an agree- 
able form’ and ‘to the Fire’ are a subsidiary to the act 
of separating, since they form a unitary' passage with 
the words 'I offer.' 

f’ For removing the calf from the cow before miDfin; 
her. The milk Is referred to as ‘food.'J 


Rin’HES OF RAJPUTANA 


Thdhirs* we call them — tho* sometimes you see 
Thikurs in other parts who are no more 
Than petty squires : the>* have a theory, 
Maintained for many a century, that while 
The Chief and they are one large family, 

He service to receive is lord and king, 

First of the brotherhood in everything. 

But cannot set aside by force or guile 
Rights in the land which their forefathers held. 
The Durbars (that’s the chiefs) have frequently 
Troubles with Thikurs, which, at orre time quelled 
By arms, the British Government 
Now settles : often they are caused or swelled 
By Brahmans whispering softly in the ear 
Of both when angry, fostering discontent 
For private purposes. Their Influence here 
If strerg ; they are a race we all revere. 
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snn i irar “^vi'JiHiyrsn ^^u- 

^infj tjjRi” 131^ 

jracUTfT^ir — STOnwjf wul’^'si 1 ?WT 'ss?i- 

“yfiRTt ujjfii,*' “o'jnHta uirfe,” 
nsfa” fcUrf^fi?: SURn^J tittvl^ni: ^ai-j 
^Tt 'Kcsrasrrn^ 

flyijjwRild ( <i?rsr ffirrsi^ j7«Jt3Prr^??ruT 

niyyiM ^ruFflisjiijij^inrf st^'T 

iwwi^wl wil i 

Context is mutual expectancy- For example, in 
he sentence, “One who desires heaven should per- 
orm the new- and full-moon sacrifices,” when it is 
itated that one should bring about the unique result 
eading to heaven by means of the new- and luU-moon 
acrifices, there is the expectancy: how is that unique 
jMUlt to be brought about by these two (sacrifices) ? 
jimilarly, in proximity to sacrifices relating to the 
^ire and so on, which produce definite results, are 
nentioned the Prayaja and other sacrifices without 
my results, in sentences like: "One should perform 
he Samidh sacrifice” (r<M. S. II. vi. i. i), "One 
ihould perform the Tanunapat sacnfice”* (76jd ) and 
,'One should sacrifice with the tvTO oblations of ghee 
[to the Fire and the Moon)” (Ibid.). Since no results 
ire mentioned for them in their respective sentences, 
here is the expectancy: what is the utility of these? 
Hence, there being an expectancy with regard to the 
utility of the Prayaja and the other sacrifices, and (a 
iimilar) expectancy with regard to the modus operandi 
jf the new- and full-moon sacrifices, it is decided by 
reason of the conte.xt, whidi is mutual expectancy. 



AT OODmORE 


For did not Manu say a Brahman's life 
Was worth four soldiers', eight of trading men, 

And sixteen Sudras’?* That is why since then 
Meddling with Chief or Thikur or Dewan 
They always manage to put by a bit, 

And are so clever In creating strife 
For other people, keeping out of it 
Themselves, like lawyers feedtog on 
The quarrels of their clients. 

If you wish 

To see the city, the Victoria Hall 

And Lansdowne Hospital, I’ll show you all 

The local sights— Bravo! you’ve hooked a fish. 

* The cUa takes Its name from the town Sesodia in M^ar. 

■ * See Note, p. 206. 

* "CtasacaUp Uiyapoora, the 0*7 pf U»e East, ftom \}e7a, the pant of 

* His Ropal Kigfanesi the Oohe ol Connaoeht *i«iteil Ooderpoie in iSSp. 
and thellaiquess of Lansdowne as Viceroy in 189a 
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that the Prayaja and all the other sacrifices are suW* 
dianes to the new- and full-moon sacrifices. 

[' Named, like the prenous one. after its deity.] 
wpf ?tm \ tpiT “jjwrati" 

Tra n’TTFi «TT3ri 

I tmr wizjjTFstrfTRTf^ 

Mrs7q-4HiJN-yiy;rt< asizro: I tw 

vtUtiiXJiTrrw tniT^nr" 

“rm OTf^Trcfi” i 

^RTtni ^ I 

Position IS proxirruiy For example, inasmMij 
as m proximity fo the (mention of the) vesseU 
and milk, there ocnirs the wred text. 'Pe pitnfi™ 
(Tat 5 I i t eu ). this text is liken on account c* 
the proximity to be a stibadi.iry to the act of sprinltkn? 
ifrf st%«els ot curd anti mtlk. 

I>rM^'r.Jt.<in !> mrnr. For inslince, with retf^^ 
in the h>ody of nirs desentxd m the section rclit'”^^ 
tf.^- prr^t calWJ adhvaryu,' we undcrsLind from t-'«' 
dc-j-’ipMlcn reiauns to the adhv<tryu‘ thst t-^'' 
odhvary'i H a stib«iili.iry to them as their 
?.rr.!ir!y m MtfirVrs such as thit reLitirg W 
and lire, fr.njo./^ed) i.o sentences like, "fhie - 
dr‘s.fe> pfv.>fn> ihoijk! offer (a cake) rebtin^ to fn/'n 
aid F.'t, t>2ktd cn eles-tn thin tiW” (Ttri- S. U ^ 
i.i i/ii s' II , j,. »h.rh53cnfi'eshavTlh'’‘k^'''-^: 
i! r. tf fU’-.yr-r:, drf- f-irr^d J.ke, "O Indrs af’' 
f 'rv (! irsek/-) yoi Loth” eV. (K.-V. VI Ix- 

yj! > ill 15. r-! S-I f x^v. t; 

i- J'i’/J and axurdiyd texts, because ^ 



RHYMES OF RAJPUTANA 

Tbe first sj lUble of this word thooJd be pronoonced u in the Cotesii 
tiakr. 

As obsened by Tod, tbe foUowicj; U the climax of htuo’t (cU protcctis; 
the Crahman 

^Vhat prioee cootd {psn wealth opprcssiog these (Brahinaos)i who, tf 
•nsiy, conid fnme other wotUs. aod r^nlt of worlds tod eonU fire birh 
toaewpjdjtndBiortilsf See Kote, p. aoy 
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(their occurring in a section bearing) the designation, 
'section of yajya and anuvdkyd hymns of the Kam- 
yesti sacrifice.’ Application means 'being connected 
as a subsidiary.’ 

\\'ho actually offers the oblations and does the cognate 
functions, including preparation ol the articles of offenng ] 

iirasttn, 

HTH, qcftqiwc^n 

feflqiuwi 5j nt ^ q c<ft t iwt«t>j[?^ fwHi^ 

1 ^nfi i 

^ib^diiRi 1 ff 

Jirfer “»tjA g<i 

irt^ firaN 

5^' ifii wRurstttsrt fej w?ra, ^- 

When direct assertion and the rest' refer to the 
same thing simultaneously,’ each preceding item is 
stronger and each succeeding item weaker.* 

Kor example, wc fmd under the topic of the 
Aghihotra the sentence, “nif^' should worship the 
GSrhapatya* fire with the sacred text to 

Indra; 'Thou dost nestr injure us’ (etc.). *[5^' 

|iom the indication of the sacred text, wluch is 
its power of denoting the deity Indra. the sentence h 
apparently a sul>:idiaiy to the worship of Indra. Isut 
twausc of the direct assertions. vU.. the m'tnsmentnl 



AT CHITOR 
I 

A local bard is supposed to be speaking to an En^isk 
traveller. 

You have heard the stoiy before — 

Padmani ' the peeriesj, the fair. 

Who came from the cinnamon shore 
Of CeyJon, the Lunkah of yore. 

And how in M^war wc swear 
" By the sin of the sack of Chitor ” ? 

Three sacks and a half wc count 
Of the half I will tell you first : 
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AfiUAlilSA-PASIBHA^A 


^se-ending in the phrase 'xvith the sacred text relat- 
ing to Indra' and the accusative case-ending in the 
phrase, ‘the Garhapatya fire,' the sentence is enjoined 
as a subsidiary to the worship of the Garhapatj’a fire, 
and hence its application to the worship of Indra, on 
account of the indication, is set aside. For direct 
assertion is directive by itself, whereas indication must 
be held to be so by assuming a direct assertion, viz., 
"They worship Indra with the sacred text relating to 
him,” in consideration of the fact that the indication 
has the power of denoting the deity Indra; but that 
is not possible here. Where there is no direction due 
to direct assertion, as in a sentence like, "I set apart 
(the rice grains) in an agreeable form for the Fire' 
{Tat. S. I. I. iv. 2), there, considering the power of 
the sacred text to denote offering, a direct assertion is 
assumed, viz. , ‘ ‘One should make an offering mth this 
sacred text,” and thus indication is certainly irectiw, 
for there is nothing to obstruct the assumption of a 
direct assertion. 

[' The remaining five items enumerated on p. iy 

* And in competition with one another. 

* Compare Pit. in Sit. III. lii 14, which ay% that wh'-’” 
these six items relate to the same thing, each sucre^ng item 
is weaker, because it conveys its meaning less directly. tM‘ 
IS. by invoking the aid of the preceding ones. 

* Lit., relating to the master of the house. Tliii b the 
fire in which the daily Agnibotra was performed by men ei 
the upper three castes J 

?PTr 

snfir, 



RIIVMES OF RAJPUTAA’A 
A tale of a traitor accurst 
And of beauty Hl-fated, the fount 
Of a chivalry such as the Turk 
Never sho;ved in the days that have been, 
And of slaughter— alas for that scene 1— 
God’s curse upon Allah-ud-din, 

His race and their handiwork I 

Her beauty all the world inspired. 

Till he, the King, by passion fired, 
Resolved to lead an army here 
And take by craft, or sword and spear, 

A robber’s might, that peerless girl. 

Brave Bheemsi’s * queen and Jlewar’s pearl. 
The blood of Bappa Raival spumed 
To yield the prize for which he burned, 

But. life to save, allowed his eyes 



SIX TESTS OF A SUBSIDIARY 
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ffSKiTiomri. 1 ?ni umtryici inw 


Simihrly, in the passage. "(O cake), I am making 
a comfortable abode for Ihee. . . live in it”' (Tat. 
Br. III. vn. V. 2-3, adapted), since the «ord ‘it,’ in 
the phrase 'in it,’ depeneb on the sense of the preced- 
ing sentence, the two sentences seem to be a unitary 
passage, and hence from the test of syntactical connec- 
tion the two appear to be a single sacred text, whereas 
from the test of indication they appear to be two 
different texts; for the former has the power of 
denoting an abode, while the words, 'Live in it,’ 
denotb accommodating. Here the decision is that 
since indication is stronger than syntactical connec- 
tion, it supplants the htter, so that the sentence, "I 
am making a comfortable abode” etc., is a subsidiary 
to making the abode, and the sentence. "Live In it." 
is a subsidiary to accommodating.’ 

['Putting the baked cake in a paiticutar vessel before 
pse as oblation is referred to as accommodating it. and smear- 
vg the inside of the vessel with ghee before that, as making 
an abode. 


.3 be uttered 

while making the abode for the cake, and the second sentence 
while accommodating it there.] 

h'wq «lcvi I 

ictw 5ihi' ?ri?r 



AT CHITOR 


To look just once upon that prize. 

Frankly on Rajput faith reposing, 

He came within our fortress, saw 
The mirror’s face her face disclosing, 

And straight returned. So by our law 
Of trust for trust and host and guest, 

Who on each other’s honour rest, 

Eheemsi descended to the plain 
To sec the King take bridle rein. 

There foemen set in ambuscade 

The lofty Rajput's trust betrayed 

And bore him hence with speed. The Khan, 

Ferfidious like a base Pathan, 

Sent challenge that to set him free 
Fadmani must his ransom be. 

So, after counsel, guile with guile 
To meet, the Rajputs answer sent 



lliXlA5ISA-PAIUBH.%5A 
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g jg-y q a , fciiwdHiw.w 

«rra: I 

gwr^j nMiJiT5*sj^, gs^Tc^Tijn^^ 
5rnfr 1 s^ir qi+Ji?nq i 3^* 

}4^dl«ltU‘4kUtlK!ilM I 

The reason whv sjutactical connection 
planted bj' indication is this: If the sentence, j ^ 
making a comfortable abode.” etc. ^.^5°.^®..^ 
a unitary passage with the sentence, "Liw in it, 
on the strength of that an indicabon, nti-. if® 
to denote accommodating, would somehow have to 
assumed, and through that a direct asserton, W;. 
“One should do the accommodatiDg by me^ « ^ 
conjoint' sacred text.” Non. when the direct ass ’ 
tion, "One should make the abode by 
sacred text, T am making a comfomble 
etc., assumed by the manifest* indication that con ^ 
tile making of an abode, quickly approj^W 
sentence, “I am making a comfortable abMC, • 
to making the abode, that sacred text lea\fS 
expectancy just because of that appropriahon. a • 
hence the assumption of an indication ^ 

s^mtactical connection, and, through that, of a direc* 
assertion, is obstructed, because it is delayed.* 

Similarly one must understand that ^°^*^**. 
supplanted by syntactical connection, position y 
context, and designation by position, 
syntactical connection and the rest are 
dtrect assertion. Tims the (sLx) tests signifpng sctr>* 
diariness, viz., direct assertion and so forth, W' 
been ascertained. 

That is. by uttffing the two sentpnees logsthpr 
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30 RHV^ICS OF RAjrUTANA 

The pearl thus caught by treacherous iv2e 
Would pass unto the monarch's tent 
Attended like a queen, and pay 
The ransom for her lord. That day 
Seven hundred covered litters bore 
Her train of handmaids from Chitor, 

Each carried 1^ six men. Alas I 
Fate adverse saved the Emperor. 

The warriors in those litters fought 
Like demons, and mowed down like grass 
The legions round him ere they sought 
The mansions of the Sun. They freed 
The Rajput chieftain, and a steed 
Whose feet were as the lightning flashing 
Carried him safely home, as crashing 
Upon that outer gate there came 
In hot pursuit a n’all of flam^ 






nrfyuiPi — ^fttisfPwiOTTrai, wrnjwi- 

That subsidiarincsi means, being an acces<or^’. 
that is to say, sub<erviemc to something rUc- — «lmh 
means, being the object' of effort on the part of a 
person viio is cngriged in realising something else 
Since the Pray2ja pnd other sacnficcs arc objects of 
Uie effort of a person engaged m the performance of 
the new- and full-moon sacnfices. the definition 
applicable; vhilc tlic ne«-moon sacrifice etc. not 
being objects of tlic effort of a person engagwi in the 
perfomunce of the Praj-aji etc , the drlmition does 
not wroncly appiy there, since nobody undertalvcs to 
perform the I'rayija etc. fortbcir own saVc. 

Those sub^idiancs are twofold, sni , those th.il 
are com;xincntly helpful (iz/'dlJrata) 

and tbo^e th.at are directly (arii) so. 


AT CniTOR 


A sea of Steel, and hosts of hell, 

On which our heroes clashed and fell. 

Tho’ ancient bards ha\-e said that then 
We lost perchance eight thousand men, 

Uc kept brave Uheemsi and his queen 
And beat back the false Allah-ud-din. 

Twas some time after, months and more, 

Before the tyrant sacked Chifor ; 

But tho* that day we drove him back. 

We count the slaughter half a sack.* 

' rtJmlBi Is R«B»lrii, lui emBnwnlr c*3«<l ttCmasi is yUm 
’A«eofJu.giaToJ,ra«m Singh. sawR of «JirR»j», •u ihtbskhsnj of 
»rf>n»nl. Asoiher iceousi suignt her to r.»t»n Singh. ih« Rsn»’, 

' Though Ih. titf «M tiol tht Vot sM U..01 scot n< tJI 

ijej. 



32 MiMAilSA-PARIBIUfA 

[' That is. something which a person does to bring about 
a certajn end.] 


t3TyretT <wt^ ‘ i 9T Ji^TpnnRidr 



Subsidiaries componently helpful arc those that 
directly or indirectly constitute the body of Ae 
principal sacrifice and thereby contribute to the initial 
unique result springing from that sacrifice; for in- 
stance, materials such as rice, and threshing, sprinkl- 
ing, etc. relating to them; deities like the Fire, and acB 
like recitation from memoij’ of sacrificial (yajya) and 
preliminary (anf<yd;tyd) hymns relating to them. Here 
rice etc., ^ing converted into dough, produce 
cakes, and through them generate the body of the 
sacrifice and the initial unique result arising from it; 
sprinkling etc. do the same thing by imparting a 
transcendental quality’ to the rice, and threshing etc. 
by visible results, such as removal of the husk. The 
sacrificial and prcliminaiy hymns etc. generate the 
body of the sacrifice by imparting some purification to 
the deities and thereby contribute to the initial unique 
result accruing from the sacrifice, while the deities do 
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THE SUTTEE OF CORAH’S WIFE 

GORAIt and Bidal, the Chauhans, and kin 
To fair Padmani, that fierce onslaught led. 

Bidal, a boy, vras n-ounded ; Gorah dead, 
Covered with ivounds and honour, u'as brought in 
And laid upon the pjTe, while drums made din. 

His wife, the spirit of the Rajput glowing 
Within her breast that swelled with love and pride. 
Questioned the boy of how her lord had died ; 
"WTiat glories crowned his coming and his going? 



WIWT IS A SUBSIPIARY 


3S 


so directly. For a sacrifice is but the dedication of 
materials to some deity, and it is an accepted principle 
that materials and deities altme constitute a sacrifice. 
It is these’ that are (also) called inherent constituents- 


[' The unique lesult. 

* Subsidiaries ccmponently helpful ] 

i Uoift sfirpR ejt »r 

trif HWFTcr" ^ QUI4.H I 

fnrT?*nT?rt^ni*T?f ^ «wt 

Subsidiaries directly helpful are those that 
generate unique results inhering in the soul’, for 
instance, sacrifices like the Prayaja. Aj>’abhaga and 
Anuyaja. These do not cause any purification either 
in the snaterials or m the deifies, but produce unique 
results in the soul. Hence they are called directly 
helpful. 

Xow, rites are generally fivefold, viz . principal 
{arlha-karman) and subsidiary {gutia-karman)* 

Of these, principal rites are those that produce 
unique results in the soul; for example, the Agni- 
hotra, the new- and fuH-moon sacrifices, the Prayaja, 


['That is, which generate righteousness or unrighteous- 
ness in the mind of the saenficer This definition differs 
entirely from that given m the Arlha-Samgraha and the 
MimSriisa-Nyaya-I^akAla (/ipadeiM), where these are defined 
ss_ rites that contribute to the final unique result of the 
principal sacrifice. 

• These coirespond tespecfively to the directly and 
componently helpful rites, desenbed above.] 



THE SUTTEE OF COKAII’S WIFE 
Mother, the lad replied — " as reapers reap 
The wheat so he the han est of the battle , 

And I who followed 'mid the noise and rattle 
Gleaned in the wake of his terrific sweep, 

Reforc he laid him down to rest and sleep 

Me spread a carpet of the slain upon 
The gory bed of honour, made a prince 
His pillow, rested Joyfully, and since 
Unto the mansions of the Sun has gone ' 

I know," she cried — "what more? goonf go on’ 

Tell me again about my lo\-e, I pray. ’ 

I fe said, • WTiat further, mother, can I tell * 

He left no foe to dread or praise." 

■•rarcwcll," 

She smiled, " my lord will chide me for delay " — 
Sprang on the p)Te, and » ith him passed away. 

D 
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THE FIRST AND SECOND SACK 

'TW'AS nigh six hundred j'ears ago 
The Fortress fell, and all our power 
Was weakened by the vengeful blow 

That shattered M^war’s bloom and flower. 


But when the Tartar seized his prey 
The fruits of conquest had no taste; 
No life was there to vex or slay, 

He entered on a barren waste. 



TWO ^LMN DIVISIONS OF SUBSIDIARY RITES 35 


It may be objected: Eating the remnant of the 
cake may well come under <fcposal, inasmuch as 
it consists in the removal of a material, viz., the 
cake, that has been used in ttie principal sacrifice and 
acts as an impediment. But how can honta (offering 
in the fire) be classed as disposal, since it does not 
purify something that has been used in a sacrifice ? 
For hofTia taking place at the same time as the sacri- 
fice, the quadruple oblation etc. that are to be punfied 
by the koma cannot be described as having been 
used. 

To this the reply is : Disposal is purification of 
just what has been used, not of wliat has been used 
in the principal sacrifice. Were it so, then, after the 
killing of the animal, the removal of blood and 
excreta, which has to be done at the time when the 
omentum, heart, etc. are taken out, would not be 
counted as disposal, tor it is not the removal of some- 
thing used in a sacrifice Similarly, the throwing of 
the black antelope’s horn also would ivot be regarded 
as disposal, because, although the horn has been used 
in scratching, which is a subsidiary to the sacrifice, it 
has not been used in the saenfice itself, "^ereforc, 
simply the use somewhere is meant, and thb sort of 
use occurs even in the case cited, for the e.xcreta and 
blood relating to the animal that has been used by 
taking out its omentum, heart, etc., are impediments 
that require disposal. Likewise, some sort of use takes 
place even in the case of the homa. 


TllU riRST AND SECOND SACK 


The liana with eleven sons 

And all our males had fallen in fight 
A ca\xmed mine the ashes held 
Of those who ere the Johur ' rite 


^\erc wives and daughters , all embraced 
Tlie fire, and since no l.ght or air 
Hat jiJerced the gloom which throuJ* thnr du*t 
radmani's dutt is irra'urrJ th*fp 


II! eem's palace and her »v*m» 

Tl.e laVe wi'.hin it i!»il wvie hf: . 

W hat el'c ? n e ci>o ^ursnr i-.a 'e » « its k 


•\nj cfJ !y J.s” t-vl it lir'i 't 



Two DtMSION'S OF SUBSIPL\RY KITES 

TjumJ HFTTTjRTTti TO 
<ri{» I 

TOJ'4iiTt,y'«»K^‘ n^nfroni 
«rpi 5B7FI rifj[dVj ofrnjTii^ B?^i 

Suly^idiarj' rites arc tW that cause purlficJL'on 
They, too. are twofold, viz., those that purify wh.it '♦ 
b*'en u>cd, and those that purify what is to w 

Of these, the former are called ritrs ef 
(/rJh/>rt.'.VAaman), for disposal is defined to W • ^ 
removal to an appointed place of a mitrfial that • 
been U'^ed and acts as an impediment: for 
eating the renirani of the cake, throwing tne fc- 
antelope's horn, the hotna of quadruple ohlJt.on, e 

jrPTTnfTTOFi 

trjTT’^nr-Tri tri^Tmc^l g^t 5 
cri P M ' tr T t-. 'j q . 
tiji « 

irj I iHTf ; — ^ 

t ;:r rn'ty . iT tr i tot 

<ra 

trtfrritc-rJTTTni ^ ,2- 

>» ■4* ' r;u T ;T r’ >rrP T TOT’rrwrrrT^''^ 


3^ RirVJlES OF RAJPUTAXA 

Of all our monuments of art 
Unto a slave, the Jhalorc chief: 

Our Rana‘s one sun’iving son 

Nursed in the mountains’ depths his grief. 


And while he reigned the foreign yoke 
Tressed on the land. Ity Fate’s decree 
Hit son to Deccan exile sent 
War ancestor to Sisaji, 


Who tAir.iScxl the .Sattara throne 
And L»jt at Delhi overturned. 
Wl^n ^ chirf t].e pla.ni 

-Vd UoJ Lire and bumcrl 



TWO mm:; Divisions of subsidimiv rites 35 


It may be objected: Eating the remnant of the 
cake may well come under disposal, inasmuch as 
it consists in the removal of a material, viz., the 
cake, that has been used in the principal sacrifice and 
acts as an impediment. But how can homa (offering 
in the fire) be classed as disposal, since it does not 
purify something that has bren used in a sacrifice? 
For )io»ta taking place at the same time as the sacn- 
fice, the quadruple oblation etc. that are to be purified 
by the homa cannot be described as having been 
used. 

To this the reply is; Disposal is purification of 
]USt wliat has been used, not of what has been used 
in the principal sacrifice Were it so, then, after the 
killing of the animal, the removal of blood and 
excreta, which has to be done at the time when the 
omentum, heart, etc. are taken out, vvould not be 
counted as disposal, for it is not the removal of some- 
thing used in a sacrifice. Similarly, the throwing of 
the black antelope's horn also would not be regarded 
as disposal, because, although the horn has been used 
in scratching, which is a subsidiary to the sacrifice, it 
has not been used in the sacrifice itself Tjierefore, 
simply the use somewhere is meant, and this sort of 
use occurs even in the case cited, for the e.vcreta and 
blood relating to the animal that has been used by 
taking out its omentum, heart, etc., are impediments 
that require disposal. likewec, some sort of use takes 
place even in the case of the homa. 

%% I anrer 1 feftin 



THE FIRST AXD SICOSD SSCK 


Hy raids from mountain holds so galled 
The vassal Maljeo in Chitor 
He sought alliance : Hamlrtook 
His daughter unto wife and rworc 


lly hook or crook Jus crand<lrc‘» r«k 
Should tec the Standard of iJic Son 
Shine from it once again. Me leyl 
His oath ; and when the slectl na* d-^e 


The Ohitjl Mshrriifid nar<’ rg s! 

Cast l»attlc In- the CTar-ld . he 
\V*» jrjj t,y rov.t and IVgeJ f 
A p*i«-w"-T in t' j» r«»r{ ! t S**rc 



V> »ilMW?vrwfpirl54 

iPii fft •rjT^nn?'^ ifwrjTT^ 

I'rr o thftrfoM. vis.. sf,b«ffiufnl t» 

Iht* pfjnripU wcTifscr. th-it concHrrtnt with it, and 
tJut antcrr^l'r.t tn it. Of th«* fif't w illa^fnfcd 

li>‘ «uch arti i\ the eatioR of the remivint of thf 
calr. Ifi*- srrofwl. liy koma rlc. To explain: In 
the 5rtt:on on the new* and lulj-moon sacrifices if 
H sUf'tl. "One should smear (t.he Aemj vcs.«el) with 
phte once, cm a shec of! tV obbtion twdcc and poof 
Rheeion it onre— (thus) ofler the quadruple ohlitfon.” 
Here, in the sentence irxulcatins the quadruple obla- 
tion, the nuterial of tJie quadmplc obbtion » not 
enjoined as a rWatement of homa as beinj is 
accessory, since the homa. net being already known, 
cannot ^ restated. 

*ra aarww 

I sra utir^rirfroiT 

*ntrn I 

n%7Fi i 

^^t:orRp^n[nnf5riiK«nTT5hnr<t 5*3^3^ 

5^Jt alrfr firahrt i u ^ tivwc stnrrfn- 

It cannot be urged that the hotna is already 
known from the sentence, “Because (the cake) 
relating to the Fire.’* etc. (rai. S. II. vi. iii. 3). 
that sentence enjoining a sacrifice {yaga), it canno 


RHYMES OF RAjrUTAN'A 


Whole months. Then liberty he bought 
By a large ransom — fifty lakhs, 

Wit)] elephants ; and Ranthambor, 
Ajmerc, Nagorc surrendered Tax 


So glorious brought homage free 

From Marwar, Jeypoxe, and each clan 
From Gwalior to Abuji. 

M^war ivas great thro’ Ilinduslhan. 


What names, for jeivels on lier brow, 
Like Hamir, L^kha, Chonda, he 
Who built the column here to tell 
Of many a splendid victory ; 
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enjoin honut. Nor can it be ui^ed that a sacrifice and 
homa are identical, for the word ‘sacrifice’ means the 
dedication of something to a deity, while the word 
'homa' means a sacrifice attended with offering (in 
the fire). Such being the case, although a sacri&e is 
known from the injunction conveyed ^ the sentence, 
“Because (the cake) relating to the Fire," offering is 
not known from the denotative power of the word, 
and hence its restatement is out of the question. But 
with reference to the quadnif^c oblation, conveyed by 
the sentence inculcating smeanng with ghee, cutting 
off a slice twice and pouring ghee, offering is enjoined 
as a purification of it by the verb 'should offer.’ And 
that purification is inde^ a form of disposal. Because 1 
the cake, somehow utilised for the purpose of a deity 
like the Fjrc, which is a subsidiary to the sacrifice on 
account of directions like, “I am pouring ghee (on 
thee, 0 cake) who art dear to the Fire,’’ requires 
disposal, therefore the act of offering concerning a part 
of the cake sliced off twice should be treated as 
disposal. 

’raisT-i mnisfq 

aitMw-i ^ muFH u'4^4,i\er Finfta: 

i:f?r frat'Jfn'4u««raid. i ^r^a^RT- 

— ‘^4*eyu|qwtRi,” 

“‘rir- 

That purification is concurrent with the principal 
sacrifice. For the injunction being, “One should per- 



Tlir. nrST AND SECOND SICK 


lUiscJ forts around and temples grand 
At Abu, S.idri ; gave his name 
To Komulmcr, the Rahtorc spoused, 
And after fifty jTars of fame 


Was killed by his ou-n son? Had such 
As the*e, anvl I'rithI lUj the bras^, 
Sanga, whom c\Tn llibet feared. 
Remained our citadel to sasr. 


lUKadur Sultan ha.l not ft<Mmed 
U« siaUf.' *ga\n la freo-l dr»;»arf 
The awful Jehur t.aJ not cla'r^l 
Our drsrr't dear, «:f f»'rr>t fait 
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Si«^ ac«m*icti'i «T 5 


For disposal is threefold, viz., that subsequent to 
the principi sacrifice, that concurrent wth it, 
that antecedent to it. Of these, the first is illustrate 
by such acts as the eating of the remnant of th® 
cake; the second, by Ao»j<i etc. To explain: Id 
the section on the new- and full-moon sacrifices « 
is stated, “One should smear (the vessel) wi 
ghee once, cut a slice off the oblation tivice and pour 
gheejon it once — (thus) offer the quadruple oblation. 
Here, in the sentence inculcating the quadruple^ ob • 
tion, the material of the quadruple obbtion is n 
enjoined as a restatement of koma as being 
accessory, since the homa, not being already know • 
cannot be restated. 


qrsqri i 

*mrpi flwyv'iucgiff i 

gTT^-T j pj gq r 


It cannot be urged that the homa is 
known from the sentence, " Because (th® 
relating to the Fire,” etc. (r«». S. If. w. 
that sentence enjoining a sacnfice (yaga), 


RflYMES OF RAJPUT^VN'A 


’Tis said tiiat thirteen thousand passed 
In flame, and thousands thirty-tn-o 
Of Rajput u'arriors of all dans 

In that fierce fight were slain and slew. 


O strange for Biber's son to be 
Our that* In time of need I 
The eaptor heard his horses’ hoofs 

And fled — would God had given them speed 1 


A fortnight sooner, and Chitor 

fUd 'scaped that second awful sack . 
For when he came a wilderness 
To I3.*ramjert was given back-. 
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enjoin Nor can it be uc^mI that a sacrifice and 

/iom<z are identical, for the n-ord ‘sacrifice’ means the 
dedication of something to a deity, while the word 
'homa' means a sacrifice attended with offering (in 
the fire). Such being the case, although a sacrifice is 
known from the injunction conveyed by the sentence, 
“Because (the cake) relating to the Fire," offering is 
not known from the denotative power of the word, 
and hence its restatement is out of the question. But 
with reference to the quadruple oblation, conveyed by 
the sentence inculcating smearing with ghee, cutting 
off a slice tvvice and pouring ghee, offering is enjoined 
as a purification of it by the verb 'should offer.’ And 
that purification is indeed a form of disposal. Because ^ 
the cake, somehow utilised for the purpose of a deity 
like the Fire, which is a subsidiary to the sacrifice on 
account of directions like, “I am pouring ghee (on 
thee, 0 cake) who art dear to the Fire,” requires 
disposal, therefore the act of offering concerning a part 
of the cake sliced off twice should be treated as 
disposal. 

^ ^ STwv'WAH^vFS' I fit 

afliiwq ^ mnFT futiww wiRa: 

fttrant 

“5?t^ 

I "iTira- 

That purification is concurrent with the principal 
sacrifice. For the injunction bong, “One should per- 



•nin nnsT axd second s\ck 


Unworthy thou, O Biltramjcct, 

Of Kana Sanga thy prcat sire, 
'Mio let! Uk chief* of Rajasthan 
And raised our banner ever higJtcr 


Hli name Humijnin** succour painc<!. 

Wille thine— but barl>e<l is iron I'ate 
Chitor restored, feu- jxars sljJl fast 
Jkfore HumA>*un** son. aJa*! 

Shall thunder at Its gate 


'tm. (.« iU, ,a 

Ih* t1 tW ewi-t 

K«* s,<,, |v » a. .ti 

• luh«!.t Sii'-iB «< * >i <a • « III * I iut 



v*' «Ju.bf5VrtRinjL55\ 


form hntntt ufK-n ihe nord 'vaujaf h.is been ottered" 
Hr. II, IV. la. 37. rtc.). homa shoold be per- 
formc<! by the pnejf railed adkvaryu at the next 
moment ol the utterance of the word ‘vausal/ The 
'.icnficc aho « to be performed at that ^•cry momenf 
by the s-icnficer, on its being recalled by the ottcr- 
ance of the word ‘vauxat/ which is meant to remind 
one of the sacnfiec. Hence the simaltanrity of the 
i«o 1$ possible. All this is established in the gloss' on 
the topic relating to ‘the offering of the vshole.' 

Disposal antecedent to the principal sacrifice is 
exemplified by the picking out of the (sacrificed 
I animal’s) excreta and remo\- 3 l of the blood, enjoined 
by the tc.xts. "One should pick out the excreta," and 
"One should remove the blood." This, too,^ is 
established under the topic, "The animal not being 
killed for the sake of the excreta and blood, the» ^ 
not incentives to the sacrifice" {Pit. ill. SQ. IV'. i. 27). 

('The commentary (in prose) called Tntra-VirtS^^ 
by humarila Bhapa. on PS. jb 5 iJ. The topic in i^nestioji 
comprises III. iv. 37-41 of the Sutrat, where the deasioa s 
that not the whole cake, but a part of it, is to be offered m 
the fire.] 


ao«w.K:, 

nitfe I efJT tnjr 


U!hH.6hl I ^ 

“cT^ Jfryg “^TT 


TIIC THIRD SACK AND AFTCR 
1, Jodha thus to make his friend. 
)eora prince in Abu who had known 
oke as vassal he let rule alone, 
remorse pursued him to his end 


ed Delhi (his last gift of shame) 
ighter for a bride. Then Heaven to savx 
lOusc of Bappa Rawal struck the slave 
ning — and wc never name his oama 


ivcn perchance remembered Ooda’s crimes 

I Guzerat avenged them on Chitor. 

II that sacrifice, those seas of gore, 
not to appease in after times 
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Purification of what is to be used is also manifold, 
viz., punfication of what has been directly prescribed,' 
Oiat of something helpful to what has bron directly 
prescribed, and purification of what is going to be 
prescribed. Of these, an example of the first is: In 
the sentence, "One should thresh the nee grains,” 
etc., threshing is a purification of tlic rice grains pre- 
fcrihcd by the sentence, "One sliould sacrifice with 
nee grains." Tlic second is exemplified by tlie 
sentence: "One should touch the calf.” This touch- 
ing is a purification of the caU that is helpful to the 
material, cow, which is directly prescribed as a subsi- 
diary to milking. An instance of the third is tliis: 
In the sentence, "When the milk has been heated, one 
should mix curd "ith it” (Wm. S \ J), the mixing 

of the curd is a punfication of the milk which is going 
to bo prescribed by the sentence. "That is the fresh 
cheese relating to the ViSvadevas" (Ibid.), as a subsi- 
diary to the sacrifice lelatiog to the V\4vadcvas, being 
referred to by the word ‘that.’ 

[' As a subsidiary to some rile ] 


nrrt wjiinisi \ inwiri 

fftittPTHTvpnJ iTUti I -jTtinQiht 

9m1iJ nPnftr, 

Tlie sicrificc with cakes in an animal sacrifice, 
however, is for the purification of Oic deities who hive 


RimiES OF R-VrUTAXA 

The «Talh of that dread Goddess who aye craved 
Princes for victims,* and from Bikninjcct 
Wrested the throne. The Bastard in bis scat 
Lost it by pride ; and when the fAuxutxr* waved 


O cr Oodey Singh once more M^war was glad. 
Ah, short-lived joy I In vain the faithful nunc 
Doomed her own child,* aiasl to bring a curse 
To manhood Bappa’s line had had 


Its gtxj and evil, never once bciore 
A couard : uoaian'i saay hod bred 
Uiler in Llcod N’o regal victim led 





ihsir put ia £ie sacriSce and are still to do so. 
imd in rjspenJ of the df^kalioa it is for generating 
. the tiTjqne rtsiiir; far tfje duties Fire and Moon, 
-vrhatt thu saruarr e insant to purify, hare played 
thfr p-T* r: -sp gfeh the omentum, and they 
j::? sdl in sa £5 sacrifice? svith the heart and 
ncTE th? nninal. The sacrifice called 
x. =2 rsKsrtt of both materials and deities. 
Jt- rcrSciicQ of what has been used, while in 
oetSation it is for generating the unique 
.»-sah TiffSiSf is the case with (he oblation' (of the 
sc i-tse grttss) to die utterance of the hymns 
^■&<i5Ctarata. Since the final Pniyfija* is a perd- 
3j.wtt v*f th? io whose honour it Is to be per* 
ia iTspKt ot that it is a punfiration cf «hd 
?.■> hf used, while in other respects' it is for generaj* 
fie taique resvit. The homa with /at that N 
before the sacrifice with oblations such ai 
fhc {animaJlsJ heart, is also disposal in respect ol the 
fit. while in other respects* it is for generating the 
jsjjqsx* rrsnlt, and so on, we mu>t tindcfstand. 

r* la the new- and (ull-moon sacrifices, this b 
fT.vsned by the text, "One should offer the sheaf of 

to the utterance of the Suktasiitca hymns." Its dtitiW 
tbsse already instiked in the main sacrifice, and the shell 
of IkI* Sr^ h“ i’etn used by pouring ghee upon if. Ttin 
jv. purifies the deities and the malfriat— tw.th. ho*- 

t-taWe purposes. 

*Tte last of the fise PraySjas. enjoined bylheleit. 

•t>>e should perform Ihe sacrifi^ to the deity SvlhJk^ra 
*, * TTiat is, in respect of the ifetficaffon and tfie 


f ir/Wn- 
* iArt mifii i f t w ^ sTTirw’* 


e- . * •nrrmj^^rftwtT l 




A FOURFOLD DIVJSJOU OF SUBSlDtARV RITES 4I 


^foi 5s?i5!i 5^ic^q. I y«ir i 

sr?i*a*t, iprcyn i tot 

fcn^ fefTTOT ftiur- 

wrwTcTO^^! {^TTi^^vt iir^ism» lit^raji^f^snyf* 

Some, however, say; TTie rite of disposal is any 
rite of purification other than the porification of what 
IS to be used, Since the materia! of the quadruple 
oblation, which is burnt to ashes by homa, can no 
longer be used in the latter, this koma is other than 
what is to be used. Hence the definition can apply 
there. 

Here there is this diderencc: In a principal rite 
(artha-kartMn) the rite is more important than the 
material, which is an accessory to the rite; as, in the 
Agnihotra, for instance, curd etc. are accessories. In 
a subsidiary rile (guna-kar/iuin). howe\-er, the material 
is more important, and the rite is sub^idiarj* to the 
material. As, in sentences like, "One should sprinkle 
the rice grains,’’ and "One should thresh the nee 
grains,’’ since from the accusative casc-endmg it k 
clear that the rice grains will be subjected to some 
action, the material is more important than the action, 
while the act of sprinkling and so on is subsidiary 
to it. 


A Fourfold Division of Subsidiary Rites 




1 g ylgqfi rei mLt tox i nwi- 



khvmes of iw/roTA.VA 

VJiicli thirty IhousanJ died to save. Tbcrca/ter, 
Its goddess fled, the wilderness )'OU see 
Remained, and Oodey's city came to be 
>ur capital Here every stone and rafter 


If the old ruin has a tala Once more 
After great Pertap, Oodey’s son, cast down 
And hunted, turned and brought renown, 
.econquering all — Amra, his son, Chitor 


:gained for a short space ; but times soon changed 
Rajwarra tore her entrails ; our own fiefs 
And vassals blossomed into minor duefe, 
rrvants of Delhi. Peace was then arran^h 
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MhtAMS.VP.\KIBnX?l 


34u*.c4«M-ic««T f?niR7Hnm fRpr^n- 

S’nri: I 

Some' say that the non-pcrforraance of the 
regular and occasional rites inevitably leads to demerit, 
but their performance produces no result. Othen,’ 
liowever, maintain that Jt docs produce a result, vir- 
the destruction of demerit; for sentences Jike, 
"Destroying demerit by means of the regular'and 
occasional rites alone," stale the destruction of 
demerit as the result. It cannot be urged that in that 
case they, too, \u‘U become optional rites, since they 
produce a result; for they are not performed the 
desire of obtaining results, and they arc not pre- 
scribed, in the sentences enjoining them, with reference 
to a person desiring results, as means to his attaining 
them, hence they cannot be optional rites. 

The followers of Prabhikara. 

*The followere of KiimariU Bhatta.} 



I armi wOrjtrr i 
m I irifesr* 

9Rn<h'*.ci'-b’ rror I C5‘ 


Optional rites, too, are threefold, vie., those pro- 
ducing results only in this life, those producing results 
in a future life, and these producing results both here 
' ^ hereafter. Of these, the first is represented bv 
. like the Katfri. The latter are perfonnea 
, desiring ram that «iU revive the drjing 



THE THIRD SACK AND AFTER 


And Amra’s heir upon the Emperor’s right 
Sat at Ajmere ; our barons ranked before 
All others — but supremacy was o’er. 

No longer sun, but only satellite. 


The Uana Karan ‘ took from Sbah Jahan 
Leave to repair this Fort Twas in his time, 
While Jagat Singh was still in boyhood's prime, 
That iliro’ Chitor men came from IngUstaa 


(That Jagat Singh who built the palaces 
Jagmandcr, jagneuas, upon the lake 
I’ichola.) Then \»hcn Arung tried to break 
Our hearts and failli, made friends of enemies. 
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crops of the time, not by one who W'ants rain at some 
future time or in some future birth. Instances of rites 
produung results only in a future life are the new- 
and full-moon sacrifices, for attaining heaven; for 
heaven cannot be enjoyed in this life. Rites produc- 
ing results both here and hereafter are illustrated by 
those that cause prosperity etc., as stated in the 
sentence, "One who desires prospenty should touch 
the white animal (a goat) relating to the deity Wind” 
(Tat. S. II. I. i. 1). All this is dealt with at length in 
other books.' 

Such as the Tirtta-Virtufia ] 

RTiSTTPSSRnn ctn ^ 

a^ra- 

Objection: Since rites such as the new- and full- 
moon sacrifices, and materials like rice, are mundane, 
being visible, how do the Vedas enlighten about super- 
natural matters? 

Reply: Not so; for although the rites are visible, 
their conduciveness to results like heaven is invisible. 
Therefore the Vedas, which inculcate the performance 
of certain rites as means to particular results — that 
such and such, rites should be perfonned in order to 
attain such and such results—do enlighten about 
supernatural matters. Similarly, it cannot be known 
through perception that rice grains etc. are accessories 
to acts like sacrifices. Therefore Vedic sentences 





RHYMES OF R.yPCn'ANA 


Amtx^r ' and Manvar once more at our side,* . 
What glory might have fallen on the land 
And made the lotus of our love expand 
Had only Rajasthan remained allied! 


Thro’ her own quarrels crept in the sly fox, 
Soon to become a wolf. We could not see 
How, worst of all, the race of Siraji 
Would cat up all our goodly lands and flocls : 


That Chitor would look down %vith helpless eyes 
On the Mahratta camped beneath her walls, 
Thirsting to spoil the jewels and bri^t hallS 




jVxr alift fFtlly alcJlf SRf'f- 

r-j5‘'rs HrrfT 0f';«Tfi3f} jjofi rot hcH 

It ‘W Iv/f^Ctfov rt">4rTtc*V'; 
rr«T ftfinr^Tn rTirrr*rrtnr: fwrr r m “rrV 
rt^T «m* rm cnrr’ftn^TT^ ?rr5^ iTa^";af^ - 
•TTJrrrf pTT^ ii$t i mtrv^Trri rriTKUMl'JAMq. 
ptrrrr ;rr :ifi i tTtrlw ;T< { B rT»vvf^ i 
Now way in wl.ah a icntcrce cPnvfjxn? M 
•.•ijtjR'Uon {'rffumt ii» lencwn. »♦ Uin? de'Cirbcd. 
Ijrl Ui ult Die wfttrflcr. "One who d«irM heaven 
»J«)uU jvrtonji a wnfx-c ’ lirre ihe sulTw /■** after 
the root )jji hai two I'fopenit-t, via., iti chancter as 
a verli and iti claracter a< Umg in the optative mood. 
Ol these, the fonner w fomnion to alJ the (tea) moods 
and ten*c»; in jo far ai it b a verb, the optative suffU 
denotes an objective ur^e (*irMi i>/tJfanJ) consistins 
in a penon's inclination. 

(' This b according to I'Jnmi. Later jrammarians i&e W.J 

^ wuHiyHi ffj, c tT faf^ 

Hwf? Q7RT Ic^rr Jnnf orq^ r& naf^i 

5mf tfmmvtf 

frts^anJni ^ BTirftunict^rrjra' 

awnniri mirf g c ttttulumtttt i 

^yrff I tmai- 

1 si g cwsrifW^ 

wiwtc^»'irs^& I gtt^icin:^ ywpT 
-I wnw 



THE TIURD SACK AND AFTER 


Would last a century and leave M6war 

Beggared of almost all but her past fame — 

Till the red coats and the white faces came, 

And once again uprose her fortune's star. 

‘ The Crutive Tower, the Great Cod. 

' See Note, p. at3. 

* NtTien a chief appeari in iiatc, e or jeV'e li*l» i* we^ed elowly 

over hie head b; aa tilendaai UhlDd. and. Ue the onleclU, le eee ol the 
luijsti of roraltjr. 

' See Note, p. at?. 

• "Wen a lUjput U deleranaed to bold o«t to the laU o PcLunc. h« 
elweye putt on a robe djed in eaflr».“— Tod, v<A a p. is*- 

* See Note, p. aiS. 

' The aocient arpelUsun of the Hale now called Jcyjwe, the cur Jwloch 

name wu founded I7 the (real )rf ^ii£b in icii. traS. 

' Sec Note, p. eiA 

• la A.D. i;fc8-69 OodejToie wa» UwtteJ I7 S<ndhia (oe axtc lion a 

><ar. Theuc^waereieedoo Mdwar 

<li,iiici», which, though oomiaallj orfr inort jaceJ, have nrra U-ea tecoeaed. 

“ ToJ u verr cloquenl 00 lU eul9«cl ol ibe»« eoUsnea. bee tie 

"f " Wea. in A.D. ir9S- » «nan“C« *»* wsoualed hclwera the 

huia'e wlct and the pnoce «f Jcipooi, the Kajia wae iJJigeJ to Ueiow 
^30,000 ftosa the Mahmta cotnniaadce Coitiajl to purchaae the 
(etaetite." 
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I <ifW ‘<^*1 tfir 

That objective urge consists of three parts — uhat, 
through what and how. To explain; In ,the word 
yajela (should sacrifice), first of all tlie suffix conveys 
the idea of 'should bring about ' For, since all the 
cases, designated a\ words ending in snp (attributive 
inflexions), must invariably be m agreement with 
verbs, denoted by words ending in tin (verbal 
inflexions), the latter arc predominant. Here again, 
the meaning of the suffix being more important than 
that of the root, it is but proper that the meaning of 
the suffix, viz., to bring about, should first flash 
before the mind. Then, the verb 'to bring about,' 
which is synonymous with the verb ‘to do,’ being 
transitive, there is the e.xpectancy about an object, 
viz., “What should one bring about '■’ — and heaven, 
although presented by a different term, is connected 
as the thing to be brought about, that is, as an object, 
or as what is fo be realised, but the root-meaning, 
although presented by the same word, is not connected 
as the thing to be brought about. For a sacrifice, 
which is painful by nature, cannot be an object, which 
IS (defined to be) the most covetable thing, while 
heaven, being of the nature of joy, Is a most covetable 
thing, and as such can be connected (with the action 
denoted by the suffix) as an object, and that leads to 
the understanding, “One should realise heaven." 


srai life rjim 

— ‘inrpT ife I ?ra: nnbt 

r'd+.d«*JcHc^- 



KRISHNA KVUARI 


A.D. 1805 

O BEAUTIFUL 09 moonli'sbt 
Were her virtues and her 
And her fame \vo9 like the sunlight. 
For the whole n-orld praised her loce 
/\s 0 rose of GuUston at 

Wliich the wild bee hone/ sips. 


And dower of the pomegranote 
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mImamsA-parjbiiasa 


fesr snqqr i fi: 

f^cqr^f^nqrn «n^- 

^fci 5r(q?ij qi^ft?*n?iT^nqt i qq^ 

{ t)a-^‘rWi»i } 

?I5^sfq 1^ 

Then, to satisfy the expectancy about the means 
— “Through what?" — the sacrifice, presented by the 
same word, is connected as the means, signi^ing, 
“One should achieve heaven by means of a sacrifice." 
Next, to satisfy the expectancy regarding the modus 
operandi — "How should one realise heaven by means 
of a sacrifice?” — sul^idiaries such as the placingbf 
the fire and the sacrifices called Prayaja, are connected 
as the modus operandi. so as to signify: “One should 
realise heaven by means of a sacrifice, backed by the 
visible help given by the placing of the fire, the thresh- 
ing (of rice), etc., and by the invisible help* given by 
sacrifices like the Prayaja. The modus operandi is 
what satisfies the expectancy regarding the how of ^e 
thing. As, in the sentence, “One who desires a nee 
meal should cook,” the optative suffix denotes bnng* 
ing about; to satisfy the expcctancj’, "What should 
one bring about?” the food is connected as the thing 
to be realised; in answer to the query, '^'By what 
means?” wc get, “Through cooking;” and in answer 
to the query, "How?” we get, "With (di>’) r*^ss,. 
blowing, etc.” So the meaning of the sentence is, 
“One should prepare a rice meal by cooking, that is, 
by the application of heat, helped by (dry) grass, 
blowing, etc. Similarly we must understand in tne 
Vedas also. 

[• In the form of the {nitial unique result.) 





>:r 1SI1NA KUtlARI 


Ah 1 that was Krishna, Flower of Rajasthan, 
Whom Ajit and the robber Aroir Khan 
(He rose from beins a common thief, 

God help us, to a ruling chief) 

Did— and we curse them in one breatli 
For that foul doing — did to death. 

The tale, wherever it is known, 

Must move methlnks a heart of stone. 

A princess of the purest race, 

Her matchless form, her peerless face, 

Were sung abroad in town and camp. 

Till, like a moth unto the lamp. 

Came Jej-porr, suitor (or her hand ; 

And joiihporc alter made demand. 

Sindhia's hard yoke was on the land. 

And he, to wound a father's heart 
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^ q:q fefSc^Plt f55^4W«^fl ^T^WTEPlt SfJTT- 
4o^|TTf^Q^ 1 ai^SPi l.cywm4tH!4M-4WR- 

;citn‘5nTOrarafjiT*RTJni%aCT^’ atwnpiajniTT 
fjFft tR^ is*F5*p?if?frKTwii uvuiispi 
H^fwiTOini I awrsprrr ^rp^ysynfmwjf ferr^m- 
5pq55iramT3iri5, fen^: ansrat sjfesffe tf^ 
5r39 I nhg Orw: — 

tyilTt: natTJJBaTRT* 

^ 3 trJR^^CTwnn^ ferrfepd^ 

^ I «a aa ^P^Piu^iui *Tra%" 

fjsw, trpT^rtiTf^ftTOTqftitjsiTTl inaar 

I 


That very optauvc suffix, in so far as it is such a 
suffix, denotes a verbal urge called direction. Even 
in ordinary life, a pupil, on hearing the teacher's 
words, "Fetch the cow," understands their function, 
known as direction, via., "Heri* is my teacher direct- 
ing me to fetch the cow,” and only then he sets about 
fetching the cow. Thas. by the method of agreement 
and diflcrencc,' the awareness of a direction is the 
cause of inclination. And since this awareness is, by 
the method of agreement and diflertnce. ascertained 
to be due to the hcanng of the optative suffix etc., it 
is understood in ordinary life that the optative suffix 
etc. denote a direction: similaiiy in the Vedas, loo. 
It ought to be assumed that the optative suffix etc. 
denote just that (i.c., direction). But there is this 
difference: In ordin-ary life, tiie action known as 
direction, which facilitates the inclination to acts like 
fetching a cow, is a resolve on the part of a directing 
person; but in the Vedas, owing to the absence of any 
4 



RllVMES OF RAjrUTANA 
And Jagat Singh’s, took Marwar*s part 
So Jcyporc’a prcscftts were returned. 
And hair liajwarra raged and burned. 
Love rang out war’s wild, shrill, alarms 
As iieiy rivals (lashed to arms. 

A mighty army gleaned each field 
And ate up all Manvar could yield : 

Hut Jodha’s castle scorned attack. 

So Jagat Singh petforcc, for lack 
Of food and forage, journeyed back. 

His friend and ally Amir Khan, 

True ally, sworn on the Koran, 
Exchange of turbans, and what not, 
Bribed by the foe, his oath foi^t— > 
And fell upon his friend's worn host 



5n 


dircctin;; i>cn.on, that action » admitted to l»Iong onli 
to wordi like the optative suffw. lienee. Wng 
•action inherent in word«, it b called the verTjal t 
{idldi blidvani)'. and being the cause of incli 
tion towards matters like sacrihers and homa, i 
also called an inducement or direction. 

(' When the pfesencf of something is foUo'^ ' 
of some other thing, it is a case of a g reement, at“t *hra 
atsence of a thing is foUo«rd by the absence of anotl^ 
is a case of cli/fererKe. For instance, if there af* 
the sky, there is rain, and if there are no clouds m the s 
there is no rain.] 


;rrtfl trrntf^ i tni 

eaTxisHcMt 3^ yii|l0*i3fd^3’ ^ 


Thb Verbal urge. loo. has three parts. t 
objective urge, represented by a person's iiiclinabc 
comes into relation as the thing to be achieved: _t 
optative sufRx etc., known through study, comes ip 
relation as the means; and the knowledge of pmiJ 
ivorthiness that is conveyed by cotToboratit"? stal 
ments comes into lelation as the modus operundt. - 
the cognition of the \-eri»l urge takes foUowu 
iorm: “Persons who have studied the Vcdas wj 
their branches' and have become enlightened 
grammar, explanatory texts, etymology, etc. 
them, understand, from the optative suffix etc. wm 


KRISHNA KUMARl 


Thus crowned with infoiny (his thief 
Sought Oodeypore and stonped our Chief 
With threats, If Krishna were not given 
To Raja hidn, or else to Heaven. 

AJit, Chanddwat, then had ear 
Of Rana Bheem Singh foil of fear, 

And he, base co^vard, thro’ design 
For self and ill to Bappa’s line. 

Advised, to end the bloody strife, 

Tlie sacriiicc of Krishna's life. 

Donlat was asked to use the knife 
To save the honour of the cUu, 

Hut answered like a true brave man. 

“ If this be honour, faith is dead. 

Dust on my loyalty and bead.** 

Then Jau-an DIs, of her own blood, 
Uefore the youthful victim stood 
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occur in the Vedas of their own school that they have 
acquired through study, and winch are aided by their 
knowledge of the praiseworthiness (of certain rites), 
that matters like sacrifices are to be performed by 
them, and that they should perform them.” ‘Should 
perform' means 'should undertake the performance 
of.’ and performance is a fonn of inclination So the 
fact of a person’s inclination* being caused by the 
verbal urge is intact. 

[' They are six. via., phonetics, ntoil, grammar, lexicon, 
prosody and astronomy. 

Which represenu the objective urge.) 

^ SRfttWWtsft *T UcfltT^, WU*lltJ4Hn 

“wiMJitilsttiidw” trrrtl 
tnfiw I ST gp t T^sT i t iff rat w 
(ircin, ‘‘^FrTOpftswRrait’’ m'tywruwnwrai na 

Although this verbal urge appears in its potential 
form in each sentence inculcating the Jyotijloma sacn- 
fice etc., it is not comprehended as something to be 
done, for it is the objecbve urge* that is felt there as 
that.* But the verbal urge is comprehended as some- 
thing to be done only in the sentence. "One’s own 
Vedas should be studi^” (rai. A. 11. xv. 7 ). It cannot 
be maintained that here the objective urge alone is the 
thing enjoined, for the objective uige that is present 
in the sentence, "One’s own Vedas should be studied," 
itself constitutes the verbal urge abiding in all sentences 
convTying an injimction. 

(' That is. & T^Tson's mchoation 

* That b. as somelhirg to be ckeic ] 



WWWES OF RAJPOTAKA 
To sLny — but quickly turned and Hcd 
Her virgin innocence and shield 
Of beauty suddenly revealed 
Horror of guilt that might appal 
The hardest heart : so he let fall 
The da^cr in his hand. 

But cries 

For mercy, tears from mother’s c>’es, 
The mother who had seen the knife 
And loved her daughter more than life. 
Availed not ; tho’ the steel was spared, 
Women the poisoned cup prepared, 
And brought to Krishna in the name 
Of her weak father, bowed by sham^ 
Amir and Ajit Calm she drank 
And said, to soothe with love and pride 
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ci'tiif? — tn^ 5 JIP 1 
jT^isTcirJ) I *RJT ^ i 

JJWjy;? *pr^, J WVJJJ'JSf^* 


?nyHWry n^RiJnt* 


5PI <1^ §[Zc^f^» ^ 


jrJisimf^Tnrf 5 ?tvji<ph* 
'kra'S ^jnnf^^'TTO' 


To explain : (In the sentence quoted), the 
adhyetavya (should be studied) is derived by addinf 
the suffix tavya in the passive voice to the root 
meaning ‘to study/ prefixed by edki. '^e,.ohi^ 
(changed into nominative io the passive fonn)i vi*-. 
one's onu Vedas, is predominant, Sfudy»_wh(«i 
purifies that, is a subsidiary' rife, lilte.^rinklio** 
for instance, that purifies the rice grains. 
an expectancy arises as to the purpose of one* 
own Vedas, to which Is imparted the purific^o 
icalled knowledge produced by stutty, that por^ 
[is just the knowledge of the meaning (of a Vcdic 
text), for example, a sacrifice, which knowlc^ 
is derived from the power of sentences having wo^ 
irith optative suffixes such as A'« that occur in ooe s 
own Vedas, and is conducive to performance; for 
is something visible, and is a means to supcmahJrJj 
welfare such as heaven, through the performance c 
particular rites, inasmuch as it b impossible to 
rites without a knowledge of them. But no invisil^ 
purpose should be attributed, for it b improper p 
assume an invisible result when a visible result *» 
possible. 


KRISUNA KUMAKI 


“ O mother dearest, let me thank 
My father I have lived so long : 

Weep not, for I have done no tvrong. 

Am I not your own daughter dear ? 

Why death should Rajput princess fear? 
Does it not end our sorrows here? 

What joy is there to us on earth, 

Marked out for sacrifice from birth? ” 

The poison would not stay — tho’ thrice 
She drank, the lovely sacrifice 
Was not complete till a fourth draught, 
With opium added, had been quafied. 

She slept : and quickly anguish deep 
Brought the reft mother the same sleep. 

Words never told so dark a crime 

As that which closed thy axteen years 
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1 igpiw; ^wy'Hj^av-tivtsy- 

531 I sffe 

I ?w gi»iy'i^flI^«(c^*ii«JUTtV, ^WHUd- 
*rf^, 5i=<^*(Wdiyi wft *iyy<j5(vp^4. 5HUfliy*nyi 1 


So by the very injunction about the study o! one's 
own Vedas, all verbal urges with their three parts, 
denoted by the optative suffix etc occurring in the 
sentences conveying injunction that form part of these 
Vedas, are prescrii^d as things to be done. Ip other 
words, persons enlightened by the study of the Vedas 
with their ■’branches, understand, from the optativ’e 
suffix ’btifToccumSg in their own Vedas which they 
have learnt through study, backed by their subsidiary’, 
praiseworthiness, as known from the corroborative 
statements' {aTthauaiifl), that sacrifices etc. producing i 
results are to be performed, and should perform them. • 
'Should perform,' that is to say, 'should be inclined ' 
towards.' Here, since a person's inclinabon comes 
into relation as the thing to be done, the optative suffix 
etc., known from study, do so as the instrument, and 
the knowledge of praiseworthiness comes into relation 
as the modus operandi, the fact of the verbal urge 
also possessing ffiree parts, like the objective urge, is 
acknowledged (by the old masteis). 


I 1 sr?- 



lUlVMES OF RAjrUTANA 
And killed thy mother in her prime ■ 
Tlic tale is all too deep for tears, 
Too sorrowful to dwell upon, 

Krishna Kumari, past and gone I 



MlM.w&.vrARn3nA«A 


I qanTT sri ii n c^ 

srrfer i S^rroirPTS^tfr*^ 

*^Tq tir<j |Tm ayjH'i.w,",!4Hriin I a v rn re r?* 
Jif%3ikqRpi ?5iTn^ gJ^ji'»^i i 4n.t^»t 5?^- 
^Iti: \ ;il>»-;iJmHmmi!jr ?r%: ffTIOT- 

g?nnojfft I 


In the obj<?clivc urge, the cognition of heaven etc. 
as being the coveted lUngs to be realised, also fakes 
place on account of the injunction alone. If sacrifices 
"'cre not means to the ends of human life, aa 
injunction, the funcb'on of which is to induce, could 
not persuade a person to perform them. This neces- 
sanJy proves that sacrifices etc., which are the objects 
of a person's inclination caused by the injunction, are 
jlhe means to heaven etc. desired by him. Otherwise 
^ithe injunction would just cease to be an inducement 
mr inducement is but an actirfty that causes inclination. 
But in the case of suffixf>c rfpnnh'n. 


the case of suffixes denoting the indicali'‘e 
present tense etc., since there is no injunction, which 
IS of the nature of an inducement, the rule that the 
objective urge produces the ends of human life, does 
not apply. 

(bfiavand) is a stimulating activity fo*' 
that which is to take place. Now, the objective urge 
being a stimulating activity for what is to take place 
or come into being, viz., heaven etc., the defimtioD 
^^oplies to it. The verbal urge, too, being a sti’muIatinS 
ify for what is to take place, viz., a person's 
lation. the definition is applicable. 

. ... o^” ffinr orrW CTT 


AT NAtHDWArA' 

Sacred to Rajasthan the place which shrines 
The image of that Krishna deified 
A thousand years and more — ’Us said, from signs 
And texts which leamM persons have descried — 

Before our Christ : NaUidwara is its name. 

The image was at Mathura until. 

Proscribed by Au^ang^eb^ "twas saved from shame 
Thro* Rana Raj, by whose protecting will 
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HOW AN INJUNCnOH FUNCTIONS 

37T^r^Ti!i?%Jtii*TO<nffr»rr*ic^5n*^inrj — 

9i*In’ I 

SJJcq^^JT W«Mia^*H I qPTW IsTf^T^- 
^•TT^nw^ !Ti 

’trRJi ?at*n:” urpjnjftor 

fTrgT^sqnprar^ i sit^t?rCTc?jT?3iif?f»itgftTCT5r 
?ni 

Objection'. If the sentence, "One w{io desires 
heaven should sacrifice through the jyertistoma" (i.e., 
perform that sacrifice), k explained as, "One should 
realise heaven through the sacrifice," how can the 
word 'Jyoti|toma’ be construed^ 

Reply : Not so; for it can be construed as being 
the name of the sacrifice that is considered to be the 
instrument of that realisation— the consiructjon being. 
"Through the sacrifice called Jyotistoma." 

Objection '. How can the word be a name of the 
sacrifice? 

Reply. By its derivation, vir., that in it there 
are verse numbers (stoma) such as nine,’ called Jyotis. 

Objection : How is it knowm that the sacrifice is 
connected with verse numbers such as rune ? 

Reply. Flora another sentence. "Nine, fifteen, 
seventeen, (twenty-one — these verily are those Jyotis- 
es which) constitute its verse numbers" (Tar. Br. 
1. V. xi. i), we understand that what is denoted by the 
word 'its' refers to that sacrifice. Thus on, grounds 
such as "declarative of that" (lat~prakhya) mentioned 
in this system, we most understand that certain words 
signify names. 



Rll^’JIES OF RAjniTAXA 
The Rajputs brought it to M^war on wheels 
\Vhich at this spot sank deep in earth and none 
Could move them. " Thus," they said, “ the god w 
Als wish to d\vcirKer&'’' So Uie town ikgua 

Maharana Bhima Singhji gave a grant,* 

Thro' the chief butler, of such lands and dues 
And privileges to the hierophant 

That what he asks no man may dare refuse. 

Pope of Rajwarra is this priest; for "he 

WTio doth resume that grant," men know full well 
Tis writ, " for sixty thousand years will be 
A caterpillar in the depths of bcIL" 

■ AUeJ (goJV 

* f'ji U lLj ctscI XoU, |h 



THE R/MITORES* 

AT JODHPORE 1890 

A Ixal iard it tuf posed to bt addrttsin^ an English 
traveller 

In far KanauJ, the cradle of our race, 

God knows how many centuries it ruled, 

Till, broken and by hard misfortune schooled, 

A handful of our brave went forth to face 
The dangers of this desert, then a sheer 
Waste without tilth or township. Well, 'tis near 
Seven hundred years ance then and Scoji, 

And four since Jodha raised the fort you see. 
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ijtsqq .1 ^ a?P3»ii ^OTr§iK5n?i»’ ‘strar^ 

^^35*1.’ tRi «in« 

siTB5hPi<rHWf*iT3^iT^<%^ *it sfsiT??!' 

s?n?n^ sTWOTcSTJ^ I 

It cannot be contended that, since die homa is a 
means to the objecb've urge' denoted by the suffix, if 
the word in question be a name for the homa, then it 
should be in the insUumental case,* viz., 'Agnihotrcija' 
(through the Agnihotra). as in the case of the word 
'Jyotijtomena' (through the Jyotistotna sacrifice). 
For the accusative case-ending can be justified on the 
ground that it really has by implication the force of 
the instiumental case-en<hng, or as a restatement of 
the fact that the koma is to be performed, which is 
known automabcally, inasmuch as on the principle 
that "a thing that has not itself come into being can- 
not be an instrument (of something else}," the Agni- 
botni which is yet to be cannot be an instrument 
Hence the word ‘Agnihotra* is here a name, on the 
principle of "declaration of a particular thing." 

I’ That is, a person’s inclination 

* Instead of the accusative ] 

TOT uniJnTOq^, 

“TOT ^ ftq- 
STsjsj Ptqwi'^vl qstfircTkr 

t TOT TO^- 

*3^ TOTORpT ST^ 5J2 

pisc^inw’ fia RTT^. RvTOTRcTO^ TO I CT h T ^- 

TOt S3lTOrg:&tft g TOR^ftrotRtqitTOTTt'. ipn^ i 



RHVMCS OF lUJPUT^VNA 


The mausoleums standing at Mundor^ 

Our ancient capital, contain much lore 
About the fortunes of the bold Rabtore. 

You may have read how, with Miwar, be strove 
Against the Alogbal Baber, and had won. 

But for mean treachery, which be does not love 
Ah ! that and fierce disunion have undone 
Rajwarra many a time, until the arms 
Of Britain leagued with ours dispelled alarms. 
For seventy years each State has held its own 
In peace since Delhi ceased to make us groan, 
And London holds your Queen’s imperial throne. 
But what a power we had in Maiden’s tiin^ 
Three centuries and a half ago I — Nagore, 
Ajmere, Serohi — ay, and many a prime 
Slirct if. ’vhnt* nrow ^yjravu 


5^ W|JL?MSA-PAR/BfL\fA 

» pafu™h7Vay r“ °‘ ° 

Tour Tests of Najies 

fnrr^— 'siRi^ wf^- 

3# :? fWh?(>, “3ift3^f^j5f&rRr 
ife ^?3nn 

(sjfjnnq^) qr^r^- 
fcqrf^, ^ uiawi7iy*^''o 
_ s&jR- 

estflh^eh !h ®>'s*«»n there are four groundi 
establKh that a certain %vord is a name. viz., ded 
particular thing, distinctive mention froi 
parUcular feature. dern-aUon. and split of the sentei 
sentence, "One should offer 

FP? r ' T‘°? “ ““““O' '" the form of the de 
lew „ t “ “'‘'“''J' '“"’■'t" faim the sari 
tet prescnbed in the sentence, "One should offer 
oblation rn the evening, saying, 'Fim is hght. ai 
hgh IS F,^sviih4- - (II,!. S. I, vt. lo; M. I 
Pi^ ' j reference to the relation to 1) 

tV^p; familiar from the other text declarir 

anH i;![k 4 . ’* known— wz., "Fire is ligh 

vrlhi PvrJ^ P»re," etc., the compound called Bahi 
(he « a or offering t 

of the homa **' 'Agnihotra' a nam 

*t g Oiq'J'fixJjiOniifdrn ^ T t gt^ri !; atrni^ 


THE RAUTORES 


Aid to Humdyun on his wcaxy flight, 

The babe which first at Umerkote saw light, 

An angry mother nursing discontent, 

Had not deflowered bis conquests. But who knows ? 
The tide of Destiny remorseless flows. 

How could he read that babe’s auspicious star 
And say, “ This Akbar will invade Manvar ” — * 

Or tell that ere his scvcn-and^thirty-ycar 
Dominion ceased, not only Dikanlr 
Would fall away, but, many a rich prize lost. 

Over our famed Panc/iranga* tempest-tossed, 

Would float proud Akbar’s banner : that his son 
Would sc^^•c the Emperor, a daughter give 
In marriage to prolong the Moghal line. 

And take from Delhi leave to rule and live — 

“ King of the Desert,” “ Oodey Singh the Fat ” ? 
Maldco took leave from none ; but after that 
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I ^ ar^paw «fiTTTT<5i«?nf^,’ ‘snttrfaa' 

wwlyaw 9:tfli^n?itif^ spsTf^ 
^ <n^njq- 

It cannot be contended that, since the honta is a 
means to the objeclh'e urge' denoted by the suffix, if 
the word in cjuestion be a name Cor the hatna, then it 
should be in ffie instrumenUl case.* viz. , 'Agnihotrena' 
(through the Agnihotra). as in the case oC the vvord 
■Jyotistomena' (through the Jyotistoma sacrifice). 
For the accusative case-ending can be justified on the 
ground that it really has by unpUcation the force of 
the instrumental case-ending, or as a restatement of 
the fact that the houui is to be performed, which U 
known automatically, inasmuch as on the principle 
that "a thing that has not itself come into being can- 
not be an instrument (of something else),” the Agni- 
hotni which is yet to be cannot be an instrument. 
Hence the word ‘Agnihotra* is here a name, on the 
principle of "deebration of a particular thing *' 

[' That is, a person’s inclination 
* Instead ot the accusative ) 

OTt HftRTrWTH, 

srgumr^i! “«mr ^ 

i ’iTOT tr??j- 

*3^ S]tJ 

*^3 w^aiTtRtnRt g?i?i i stm^- 
tnn s^iJwfdRrA 5 



imVMES OP RAJPUTANA 


Times changed : Raju-arra, by great Akbar’s wiles 
And her own feuds divided, grew more tame, 

Saw fame and fortune in a conqueror’s smiles, 

Her bravest leaders banished Under name 
Of viceroys in the Deccan and elsewhere. 

Her own blood mixed with Moghal’s. Yet where’er 
The Rahtorc went his valour In the air 
Flashed like a sward, and evermore the same. 

Nor Malwa, Deccan, Guzerat, nor snows 
Of Kabul, tide of luck that sank or rose, 

Moghal, Mahratta, nor the Frenchman’s * guns 
Could chill the fire of Jodha’s noble sons. 


See Note, p. 220. 

Marwir is a comiption of clasacallj WexocslTiaU ot 

josl’han, “the region of death.” The bards freqnentlj style it MordTiiir, 

is sjDOnyinous with Maioo.d^sa, or, when it soils ibdt rhyme, simply 
o. Though now restricted to the country sntject to the Eahtore race, its 
at and appropriate npphcation comprehended the eoUie desert from the 
to the ocean. — Tod's RajasthoH. 

The five<oIouied flag of the Rajputs. 
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MhtAMSA-PARIBJLlfi 


WTH 53TOW: 5 ^;nmi^ to sfk^ 
fratrrpTTO: I 


fhis i" '?f "He who wants totn 

i?ad Br TTT “5"^*“ through the iyva." 

of a wrWfi/. j' ‘Sycna’ is the cast 

accp«son.* \.^‘ injunction relating to u 

for 3 to a sfcri 5 «; 

iikencd tn cr, mention of something bei^ 

the sentpriz-A would be inconsBtent ia 

fits nr»-ul * ® hawk swoops on and seins 

spiteful ^n this man swoop on and seize B 

Swnl /* '"/T."*'®"’ to MI through the 

. HI- viif. 3). As a hawk 

ular another bird, so does this pait»* 

.fjjg j; ,. ^ 8yena swoop on and seize one's enemy 

mis distmc ive nienHon would be consistent only if 
an^?n^nn^« ^ ^1! °I ® "te. Were it. hovtva. 

S:rifir. a subsidiai>'loa 

* whiVh f!’ thing xvould be likened to itself, 

ive mrn»f Hence, on account of the disfinct- 

is ihT °I likeness to a hawk, the word 'Syena' 
“He ^ Hierefore the sentence means, 

killmf, n, enemy, should effect tl» 

fciJling through the sacrifice called S>-ena.“ 

^iNl 5 dc»r I 

Objection . Even in that case, since killing, too. 


AMUA SINGH 


Think of Gaj Singh, his father Raja Soor, 
Amra and Jeswant hU two sons : those four 
Were specimens in truth of the Rahtore— 
Bad in the blood he may be, never poor. 

YouVe heard of Amra? Fire was in his veins. 
The Deccan knew it : many a glorious fight 
Attested there the fury of his might 
But when it came his turn to bold the reins 

As chief of Maroo, somehow there was fear ; 

Which ended in his brother being seated 
Upon the gadi, and his going from here * 
Hotter than ever, ready tor afiray 
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is mentioned in the Vedas, believers' (dslikas) as well 
would feel inclined towards rites relating to killing. 

Reply: No; killing, although mentioned in the 
Vedas, is not enjoined by them, since it is a result, and 
it lias been decided (in this system) that “results are 
nbt enjoined, but only rites as means to certain desired 
results.'" Hence killing, not being enjoined, produces 
demerit. 

Those who bclic\e >n God and an after-life inculcated 
in ihe %*edas. 

• Which automaticallv follow from Oiose means For 
the idea see P<S. Ul. Sfi. IV. i. *6.] 

'irn’CT b 3 TOirtrf^'l 

WCT I Brit 3 fWTriht’ tfit 

Similarly, in the sentence. “One v\ho desires 
rattle should sacrifice through the Udbhid" (ran. Br. 
XIX. vii. 2 ), the word 'Udbhid' is the namc^f a 
sacrifice sought to be enjoined for attaining animals 
as results, and not an injunction regarding an acces- 
sory called Udbhid, as a subsidiary to a sacrifice 
somehow already known: for there is no accessory 
called Udbhid— like curd etc. In the case of a sacri- 
fice, however, since the dcn»ation is possible that "it 
shoots up (wdb&jiO a wsolt.” the word can be the 
name of a sacrifice. 

•13 '■sTiidd 

udrfuwS uBjfrfdt ixft b rwd 1 
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With man or tiger. Soon there came a day 
When, careless of the Emperor, who had cheated 
His hopes, he made continual neglect 
Of scr\'ice such as emperors expect : 

WTicrcat the World’s King fumed to be obc>td, 
Threatened a fine ; bold Amra, unafraid, 

Rq:licd his fortune lay in his $\vord>blade. 

So anger filled the soul of Shah Jahan. 

To take the fine he sent Salabat Khan 

With speed : the Bakshi* hurried back much faster 

With words of insult cairial to his master. 

Then Amra, summoned to a full durbar. 

Strode swifUy past each wondering iMjisuidar* 

Up to the Presence, and with one quick dart 
Buried hb dagger ia Sata bat’s heart 
The irext blow nearly fell upon the King, 




AMRA SIKCll 


Who fled — a pillar marked the da^;er’s swing. 

And ere the Rahtoie’s work and life Nk-ere done 
Five Ameers sought the mansions of the Sun ; 

While his retainers, clad in saiTron, drew 
Their swords on all around and hacked and slew. 

Thus Amra entered Amrapura,* mad 
With rage Champiwat and Kumpiwat, glad 
To avenge on Moghal enemy his fate. 

Rushed also u-ith him thro’ that city’s gate. 

Lost, his brave Qundt Queen, to prove her clan 
Of Rajput womanhood not less than man, 

Bore her lord's body from U)at carnage dire 
And passed with it upon the funeral pyre. 

‘ See Kote, jx 223 . 

* ra)ni2xlcr u( tb« Iroor^ 

* '‘0{;hc 41S «ie>iuS4M, Of tD>t4a>7 conniailcrv «( ALWt e&pue. 
&om Icjulcnuf 200 to l 0 ,cO 3 a«a ,47 

quoUi emouDieJ to SJ.cuo borte.'— ToJ. eoL L p. 153. 

* Ab laimorlil elioje. 
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Similarly, if Udhhid be an accessory enjoined 
ith reference to a sacrifice, Acn the latter is more 
^potUtit than Ac accessory sought to be enjoined, 
is somcAing (knonm) to x\hich reference is made, 
■jd it is someAing restated; this is Ac second triad 
)f charactenstics) in a sacrifice. And Aese two 
rads, opposed to each other, would apply to one and 
1C same sacrifice. Hence tlic instance cited is not an 
ijunction regarding an accessory. 


H ^ nres[fsiR 

rnri *Tn^' tBr 

HtrrftRtg’TinfwMtudT wtronpuraft:, 
siwiHt Rw«y5j'dsvir*t5iiiiiwl?i^rnf4fvr «ifi[Id 
inWtlt «tHl^ Mail'd flWUcJ'drijyi firfe?* 




It cannot be urged that just as in Ac sentence, 
'One Aould sacrifice wiA the soma." even wiAout 
he mutually opposed triads, Ae word is 

dmitted to denote by implication a sacrifice that has 
he soma (juice) (for its characteristic), and we under- 
tand Aat a sacrifice characterised by Ae soma is 
njoined — Ae sentence meaning, "One should realise 
me's desired object by means of the sacrifice charac- 
erised by the soma/’ so that it is an injunction 
■egarAng an accessory, viz., Ae soma, similarly, 
lere, the word 'udbhid' meaning by implication some- 
hmg possessing Aat characteristic, Ae sentence may 
veil be an injunction regarding a sacrifice vrith a 
iharacteristic called Udbhid as its accessoty. For, in 
.he case of ‘soma’ etc., there being no alternative, an 
njunedon regarAng something possessing a particular 



AJIT SIN'GM 
A.U 1650-1755 

JCSWANT wis cool uhcrc Amra was aflone. 

A ruler needs must fence ; but no one bated 
The Moghal more. Great was his martial fame, 
Fighting at first for Dara the iil-fatcd 
By the Nerbudda, after in the south, 

And last at Kabul. Auntngzcb the King, 
Wlio cast his arrows with a smiling mouth 
And lies like hone}*, kept bra^-c Jeswant Singh 
Afar from hlaroo. Forty years our Chiefs 
But ever viceroy in some dbtant clime, 

Until he died at Kabuk boned with grief ; 
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characterisdc is admitted ty attributing to those wonb 
the implied meaning of ‘possessing a certain charac- 
teristic. ' But in the case of words such as ‘edbhid,' 
since there is the possible alternative of treating then 
as names, it is improper to admit an injunction regard- 
ing something possessing a certain characteristic. 
Therefore, Udbhid and the like are names by virtue 
of derivation. 


<niT “^rnrr firan? sinn^' 

Rc^nif’ ‘fTeg'qG gr a pr a q ,* 

qtT# I fTJ gHP3wi*i 3*'^5 to- 

gntPTcdunifti 

WTJng^gqj St g “aishS^ <l7jqT5ritct* t# 

giH uguni 

grsns^rorrn' 

a^Tf.q (hMU!? stt^*t fttng ^rruH fjtin" 

tftt fag is H : t tTjsrq “atar^ g g#* 

5'Jl5hg5rcTr” ffw I 


Likewise, in the sentence, “One who desir^ 
cattle should sacrifice through the Citra” (Tot. 5. H- 
IV. vi. i), the word 'Citra' is the name of the sacrifice 
relating to Prajapati. In the sentence, “Curd, honey. 
ghee, ^^•ater, fried barl^ and rice — associated 
these is the sacrifice relating to Prajapati,” from the 
co-ordination (of the subject and predicate) in the last 


AJIT SINGH 


His only son a martyr in life's prime 
By poison and the tyrant " Atting's i sighs 

Ceased not while Jeswant liired,- our bards have sung ; 

But after Jeswant ravryn * gained, the young 
Ajit was born to him ; and this, the prise 
And hope of hlarooddsh, a gallant band 
Of Rahtores bringing from that northern land. 

Was stayed at Delhi by the King's eommaud. 

■Give up ihe ehlld," he sm'd, -and you shall share 
His birthright." Faithful to their trust they made 
Reply. Surrounded by a host tliey quaffed 
The last deep draught of opium,' and laughed 
Defiance to false Amng's Bendish craft. 

The infant prince was first by stealth conveyed. 

Hid in a basket, by a Meah ‘ true. 

Who safely passed the Moghal ambuscade 
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part of the sentence, we understand that a sacrifice 
inferred from the expressed relation of the six materiab 
begirming \sith curd to the dei^ called Prajapati, is 
enjoined. To satisfy the expectancy regarding the 
result of the enjoined sacrifice, the sentence, “One 
who desires cattle should sacrifice through the Citra,” 
bys doivn the relation (of the nte) to the result. Here, 
there is a further injunction for the sake of the result, 
and therefore, inasmuch as that sacrifice relating to 
Prajapati consists of diverse (vtcUra) materials such 
as curd, the word 'Citra' is the name of a rite; not 
that restating, through the words 'should sacrifice,’ the 
atiimal sacrifice known from the sentence . ’ 'One should 
kill the animal relating to the Fire and the Moon,” 
two accessories, viz., diversity and^femininity. are 
enjoined. For if mote accessories than one are enjoin- 
ed with reference to a rite already known from some 
other source, it would create a sj^it of the sentence. 
As it has been said, "With regard to a rite already 
known, more than one accessory cannot be enjoined" 
(r<iB. Vdr. II. ii. 6). But with regard to a rite not 
knenvn from any other source, the decision is that a 
sacrifice possessing multiple characteristics such as 
many deities, a cake baked on eight thin tiles and 
the new- or full-moon day. and inferred from its 
relation to materials and deities, is enjoined. As it 
has been said, "But with regard to an unknown nte, 
many accessories even arc enjoined in one effort’” 
(ffitd.). 

I* That is. in a single sentence uttered with one effort.] 





RHYMES OF RAJPUTANA 

Then the Rahtores their wives and daughters drew 
Into a room where gunpo^vder was laid. 

The torch applied, those grim old warriors, free 
From care, sang each to other joyfully — 

Let us svfim iu the ocean of fight 
To Uie mattsions of tJie Sun ; 
ll^e lutve lived and fought in the sight 
Of our lord whose tattles are done,' 

And we fear no Islamite 
Thd he be as fifty to one. 

The star of a tyrant abhorred 
To-day uuiy be in ascendant; 

Shall we kneel and feast front his board. 

On his bounty be dependent t 
JFe have tasted the gifts of our lord, 

And will snake bis salt rtsf Undent. 
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feiisrra «i544^; i 

«rmT?ni bJv35?»c^ *r?rj35i 


Objeclinn : Just as in the sentence, “One sh^iJ 
sacrifice with an animal," with reference to a sacrifice 
already knowTi from some other sonree, an injnnction 
is admitted, withonl a split of the sentence, regarfing 
three things, viz., the material, that is, anii^. andih 
sex and number — all cognised from Ae same ptose 
'with an animal’ — as subsidiaries to that^ saai^r 
similarly, here also a constituent of the sacrifice/nz-i 
the material animal, characterised by variegatedn^ 
and £emininity—<ognised from the same phrase- 
being enjoined, there is no split of the sentence. For 
this very reason, since the animal which is enjoined » 
sometliing that is utilised, its unity is sought to W 
conveyed as a subsidiary to the sacrifice; hence Inc 
sacrifice should be performed with only one anini^ 
In the sentence, ‘ 'One should scour the sacrificial cup, 
however, the unity is not sought to be conveyed, sm^ 
it relates to a matter under reference {uddeSya).* Suet 
is the traditional decision in this ^tem. 


t’ 'Through the Citia.’ 

* That about which a predication is made.] 


liar iaa^^m 

nti i ^jqnr 

Rjr^ ^mi 
»5r; ^nrrwThrr;’ 
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Cfl 

Ltt tkt music of rMord and shicLi 
Begin for tkt brave RaJitore, 

H is blood skail fitrji at on field 
Of rtno-Ma his father/ before. 

La his t}es by sleep be sealed. 

He shall wake in Chandrafore * 

No roan might look to nde ihro’ sucJi a host, 

Cut Govind * smiled. Heroic Doerga Dis 
(A name for evermore our countij’’* boast, 

His virtues those of gods above surpass), 

\Vjth a choice few our Jes«ant’s child regains, 

And speeds once more towards Maroo's sandy plains. 

But war is all around: for safety’s sake 
To sacred Abu Maroo's Hope they taVr. 

And there in secret among monks, unknown 
His birth, they rear him for his lather’s throne. 
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?nn wrrarct fqvir- 

^ir<fPimi?5?iiraTBW^f5r«i%aTi 
(vlqla'il^'a fenpt «^4«4Halicl'> 

I ?TOI ?ra^ trj?'T t4«i(^a*j,> Hfestvif f^f 
yirl«5i<Wc«iicl I ^ H5i!i<ft<4yiy«i4>tf1i*i- 

MHi'i^lCcMwn^a ^ ?min ffe feraK i 

How? In the senten«“. "One should scour the 
sacrificial cup." from the accusative case in rise word 
'cup,' the cup, being what is most desired, is a matter 
under reference, and its predominance is understood 
from this fact as also from its possessing utility. The 
scouring, however, is an accessory to the cup. For 
on the principle, "With regard to each predominant 
item the accessory is to be repeated," we know for 
certain that aU the sacrificial cups that are there, arc 
to be scoured. Consequently, there being no cunosity 
as to how many cups are to be scoured, the unity 
pertaining to the matter under reference, although 
expressed, is not sought to be conveyed. If it be urged 
that the unity does not relate to the matter under 
reference, but is itself a predicate, meaning. "One 
should scour the sacrificial cup and that, too. one," 
then an extra thing being enjoined, it would create a 
split of the sentence. Similarly, an Injunction also 
pot being in order on account of absence of curios- 
ity, the number relating to the matter under reference 
is sought to be conveyed.* Some characteristic of the 
matter under reference even may be sought to be 
conveyed, but it should be such that without its being 
conveyed, the matter under rrfetence itself would 
Rot be intelligible. As, in the very instance cited, the 
special character of the sacxiSdal cup (graJiatua) is 
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Uut six-ftnd'lwenty ^xart must pass of war 
Sudi as was never waged in days before, 
Thousands of llajpuU su-erga's mansions swell, 
And lakhs of Moslems grind their teeth in hell. 
And Arung there the nuzzer'' of their curses 
Receive '—ay, victories, reverses 
Must pass in shoals ere Jodhpore once again 
Proclaim her Ajit lord of all the plain. 

Did Arung dream that Jeswant’s babe, concealed 
And borne by Meah true, thro’ hand of Fate 
Which conquers all, would one day wave the shield 
Of triumph, thundering at his palace gate — 
hlakc and unmake the World’s King, take Ajmere, 
And reign from Sambhur Lake to Jcsalmere? 

Yet so it came. Had Akbar lived, Chauhan, 
Sesodia, Hira, Bhattia, Rajasthdn 
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sought to be conveyed, for unless this is done, it would 
be impossible to Imow the real nature of the matter 
under reference.* Therefore it is established’ that, 
since the scouring is for producing the unique result In 
a soma sacrifice, an accessory to which is the species 
of sacrificial cups (graha), it is not to be performft! 
with regard to sacrificial l»wls (camasa). 

[■ In Pu. .Vt. S«. HI. 1 . 14. 

* Viz . the cup. 

* In PA. »n. Su. III. 1 . 17.3 

HRnjor •irn; cn’i 

uwv^*f tr ftqg p f 

, ^ fei 

But in the sentence, "One should sacrifice with a'’ 
animal," the animal, being the thing enjoined, h a® 
accessory to the sacrifice. Since the principal itern^w 
rjot to be rcpeateil with each accessory, there b t^ 
expectancy regarding how many animali would 
required for the sacrifice, and to satbfy this, the uni 7 
of the thing enjoined, which is obvioits from t-r 
sm'fular number, is sought to be convcj’cd,* since C'*-* 
d'.-sirw to know about it 

Sforeos'er, sisxe the raiterial animal, which *** 
ccn^t.tsent of the sacrifice, which is specified in 
of aM nu.mber, and which is cognise*! from tV 
same word, is the thing enjoined, llirough the enjffl'r^ 

■’ i's ler and number are also subiidltrics to ^ 


Apr SINGH 


With all her tribes, had not combined his powei 
(For it was wise) to crush, e'en for an hour. 

But Arung thrust his Islam down our throats, 
Shattered our idols;* so when Lord Ajit 
Crested the wave and sank the bigot’s boats, 

He made the Rahtore's lordship so complete 
That rites of Islam not a soul might dare 
To practise, and in Maroo everywhere 
Dread silence held the Moslem’s call to prayer. 


This same AJit (the ways of Fate are deep I) 

Exiled brave Dooiga Dis, his staunchest friend ; 
And by his own son murdered In his sleep. 

His splendid reign was brought to sudden end. 
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rite, and therefore the unity of the animal is sought 
to be conveyed, 

IV. i. 15.] 


*p TO «t?r: 5*if^ i nm "MEtuqi «w- 

SKmt »w f^hirtfa" t<«ra ^rossnst 


ft-, ar fafi i^q- 


^wfTOftd»ros^jri5f^T^??irtW srg'nf 

ar^ sfir strcTO^«TOiTg^w 
lv.dl<a(M«KviA«un. f^lTOOTOKWinft'Tft^^* 


TOT^ ?rwrt tnfcTOPST— tjT >w??nwt »fr sr 

^R^t^n^,?r5gLl 

Or. the sex and number denoted by the instru- 
menfal casc^ending and appropriated by the power of 
the instrumental case denoted by that case-ending, 
may, to the disregard of their relation to the meaning 
of the stem, viz., the material animal, be. just like the 
“tter, directly enjoined as subsidiaries to the rite, and 
then mutually related on the analogy of "the red, one- 
y®^r^Id," etc., so as to mean that the animal ftat is 
enjoined as a subsidiary to the sacrifice is one and a 
^e. To explain: In the sentence, “One should 
bay the soma creeper in exchange for a red, tawny- 
e^d, one-year-old cow," since the rule is that cases 
should be construed with flie verb, the four items. 
VIZ. I redness, tawny-eyedness and so on. are related, 

®cco?mt of their instmmental case-ending, as 
subsidiaries to the buying of the soma creeper, without 
st all being construed with one another. And 



. a- fan ^ ^ 

.UJ Ui» c/ J-'^i^* =^ ^ ° 
.UJ.V=.-i«^"=''‘'^‘=® 
Sttsitc '— ir. 

ivcc:^te.ViteirfJ4=P^ 


Da An:c; <i«“ tial ;=«='■« “* “°^ 

UTiich conquen sll, wald w= ^ 

0/ tnumpli, thundering at his pala« ^ 

jMcanJ unmake to world's K»J>' 

a\nil refen from Sambhur Labe to Jrsolio 
Ve.rni.can,. M abbbar bVrf, Cbaaba* 
SesoJia, lUra, IJf,a..ia, KajarW" 
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since redness etc. being attributes' and formless, cannot 
directly be the means to a rite, they, as liming the 
one-year-old cow which is the means to the rite, are 
afterwards’ connected with each other by a subsequent 
relation, meaning: The cow that is one-year-old is 
tawny-eyed and red. The above-mentioned case is 
analogus to this.* 

[‘ Not substances. 

* After the initial total comprehension 

* Pi. Hi. Su. III. 1 . 12-] ^ ^ ^ 

tKri ^ r*t I *r3i 

i wrptjw 

^ I I cTwriWi^ 9f^srm5ait) 

^ Erawmc^g^ii P® 

ftiRi=irww Bwrtfd i . . 

Thus, then, it is established that the characteristics 
of the matter under reference are not sought to be coo 
veyed, but those of what is utilised are. Hence, 
much as by the word ‘Citra” a constituent, viz., 
animal characterised by both variegatednes ^ 
femininity, can be enjoined for an animal sacnKC 
the Fire and the Moon, restated by the words sho 
sacrifice,’ how can ‘Citia’ be a name? 

Reply : Not so; for in that case the sacnfice w 
Prajapati. which is the topic under discussion, an 
hich needs to be related to a result, would 
' ’ ’ and a sacrifice to the Fire and the 

xh is not the topic tinder discussion, would ^ 
j' • •’ up. Both these are improper. Thcrclo 


AJIT SINGH 


With ail her tribes, had not OMnlancd his power 
(For it was wise) to crush, e’en for an hour. 

But Arung thrust his Islam dowm our throats, 
Shattered our idols ;• so when Lord Ajit 
Crested the wave and sank the bigot’s boats, 

He made the Rahtore’s iordship so complete 
That rites of Islam not a soul might dare 
To practise, and in Maroo everywhere 
Dread silence held the Moslem’s call to prayer. 


This same Ajit (the ways of Fate are deep 1) 

Exiled brave Dootga Dib, his staunchest friend ; 
And by his own son murdered in his sleep, 

His splendid reign was brought to sudden end 
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the word ‘Citra’ is the name ot a rite. So, from any 
one ot the grounds such as ‘declaratioa of a particular 
thing,' we are to understand everywhere that a given 
word is the name of a rite. Thus the authoritativeness 
of a sentence inculcating an injunction has been 
discussed. 

P In the sentence, "One who desires animals should 
saenfiee through the Citra.*’] 


CoRRonoRATivc Statesjents 


i g sriJraw- 

*raaiJ<iisscifd'4i'(d4H! nraunmi 

in TOT m 

ft jfi eftft 3o:rj ti t ic^uvA 

tftjrft t 

trrf«n3qrfj tot a TO to,” "gigia 

^ 

*TTOft” ttitwft: I 


Now corToboniti\c «talcments («rlhai’«lrfa) arc 
being discussed. Since corroborotiw statements will 
be of no use* if their import be for its own sake, thej- 
must, on account of the injunction regarding study.* 
necessarily be for the purpose ol impairing a knowledge 
of useful things; hence they arc authoritative only as 
forming a imitatj* passage with sentences inculcating 
an injunction, by demonstiating the iwaiseworthiness 
of Nsbal is enjoined. They arc ol lour kinds, being 
divided into condemnation . eulogy, heroic performance 
and past incident. 



RHYMES OF UAjrUTANA 


Epilogue 

'Twas Ajit’s daughter given to Ferokhsir , 

In marriage at the Court of Delhi led, 

If I may say so, to your presence here. 

For while the nuptials, as you may have read, 
Were going on, upon the Emperor fell 
A sickness, uhich an English doctor’s stall 
Soon cured ; and so the marriage went off well. 

The Emperor, grateful, signified his will 
To let the doctor name his ouo reward ; 

And he, instead of asking for a hoard 
Of silver, sought a firman for a friend 
To start a factory — uhich in the end 
Became a town, Calcutta — brought your Clive 
And Warren Hastings. Thus a single hive 
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these, instances of condemnatory corrobontive 
Unt F^ssagcs like, "It is no saciifidal session 

( r ) mat IS devoid of the three syllabic narabeis— 
twenty-four, forty-four and forty-eight"* {Tai. S. VII. 

' ’’He who bestows silver, which is 

produced from tears/ in the sacrifice caUed Barhis, 
ftas lamentation in his home before the lapse of a year" 
{Tai. S. I. V. i. 2). 

Instances of eulogistic corroborative statement are 
"■■ho knows thus has a shining face" 
Uan. Br XX. xvi. 6)* and "The Wind is indeed a 
very swift deity; if a person approaches (i.e., wtships) 
him only w-ith the special offering of the ddty. the 
11 i ^ rnakes him attain prosperity” (Tai. S. 

t® anybody merely to know, for 
Wnd « a very swift deity ; for this wfll 
actioiT^ anywing or to desist from any 

"'‘■n Vedas should be studied." 
The Vedas include the corroborative statements. 

rcspecdvd"^"^^® metres 

* Jh* *tOty_is this: Once the gods went out to fight the 
t^OM, depositing tndr valuables with the deity Fire. Tin 
the treasures and fled with them. The 
return, saw his treacheiy, hunted 
ihmnnr,r, *® return their deposits. Fim 

thereu^n feU to tears, and these became silver. 
Gargati^tr^**^®* follows the injunction about a rite called 

•The quotation is preceded by the injunction, "One 
who PTOfwty should touch the white animal (a 

. ». to the deity Wind.'*J 

5^^ ^ «Tr* 

wutttot” t?rTrf^ i 
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Of bees that looked for honey, stinging, slowly 
Spread over Hindusthan, and merchants lowly 
Built up the empire of your Empress Queen. 

That is how AjJt’s daughter on the scene 
Comes in. 

But as for Doctor Hamilton, 

I never heard that anything was done 
For him. Clive has a statue — he has nonc,’^ 

‘ la tie Auifuefe ci{*(Ae taiix /turaacMO A uVey* ‘^X/un^. " 

* Poiii,*. 

> Thu dtxught VIS the usvel ptelode l» death «r vidoty >A isht. 

* A term of teipect eppUed to a Stahomedan, impaung rcpectahiUty and 
eipetienc*. 

* Cuy or the htoMi. 

* Krishoa— the luprcme deity. 

’ A giA presented in token of bomage or lespecl. 

* Atuanpeb died A,D. tyoj. 

* See Note, p. ara. 

Tod remarks ; "To liorroir the pheaseejogy of the Italian historian, 
‘ oUigations which do not admit of heing faUydiscbaiged areoTlea repaid with 
the com of ingratitude'; the remains of this man rest in the churchyard of 
Calcutta, without es cn a stone to mark (he qiot.'* 
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j qriT “jTOjr- 

finn f5n nvjuji” i 

Heroic performance* is that corroborative state- 
ment which demonstrates that a particular work was 
done by a great personage; for example, the passage, 
‘Fire desired," etc.* (rat. Br. III. 1. iv. i). 

Past incident is that corroborabvc statement which 
demonstrates something that has been narrated by 
another; for example, the passage, "He cursed it, 
'May people kill you whenever they have a 
mind to (or, by various devices)!"* (rni. S. 
11. VI. vi. X). 

' (,* Authorities differ on the deffnilions ot this and the 
Mat item. According to Kuminia Bhatla and others, both 
«ne are namtioos of some past event, the former by one 
Poson and the latter by many persons. 

•The passage reads thus: ‘'Fire desired, ‘Let me be a 
yofadons cater among the gods.' lie offered this calte 
baked on eight thin tiles to the deity Fire and the Pleiades. 
From that, verily, he became a voracious eater among the 
etc. The commentator Siyana explains the first 
’'ord 'Fire' as a man who in the next cycle became the deity 
Fire by performing the requisite rite. 

•The deity Fire decided not to cany any more offerings 
to the gods, lest he, too, should die of exhaustion like his 
three elder brothers. He fled and bid himself in water. The 
sods started in search of him, and when they happened to 
comi to that water, a fish betrayed the deity. Fire there- 
upon cursed the whole species that way. Then he agreed 
to resume his servici to the gods on their acceptance ot 
his term that whatever offerings felt onlade the ^undaiy of 
the sacred fire would go to his departed brothers, this 
explains the injunction, "One should put a boundary 
(round the fire with three fagots), which follows the corro- 
borative statement.] 
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Biij, ten ef J^hi, aJJrtsut Ou Gotlarra and RontahJiU 

0 tatrUrciis of the desert, ye have heard 
Of Jodha and the kinsdom he hath w-on j 
Strength of the lion, suiltness of the bird. 

Hath Uika the Kabtore, brave Jodha's son. 

Your claiu are uarrin^. yx have suHered Ion;, 
Rcneah, GoJarra. I will nuke you stron;. 


Ye feax jeux kindred Jit*, ye dread the band 
Of Lhattl* (dundcrlns Crem Jesalmere— 



mImaSisA-pasibiiaja 

fnr firwpriq^^urnr fiv«yni*cW’ 

!PITClt TTFI 

aryt^Hvc- 4 *l' 4 1 “orjp” 1115? 

k^itc ir ^m, n<ITaftf?T ^• 

^^•'‘^'WUi^^yfdni^waTn 

Of thpse, condemnatot>' corroborative statfmfr!i 
dc-votcs itself to praising the thing enjoined tj' 
‘ oridernning things other flian that. Since the con- 
of silver in the p.iss.ngc, “ire «ho lesto«^ 
siher." etc is intended to pnLse what w enjol.ned. 
'ir . not making a gift of silver, there « no confrnlu- 
tion The other three are but directly eulogistic. Tb^ 
•orroboraiive statement. “The Wind Is indeeil." ef 
-uegests that the Wind, being swift in movement, 
an exceedingly budable deity, and therefore a n^ 
with that as lU deity is prawworthy. It ihut form.<^ 
iinjtiry pasvsge with the injunction by demonstnun/ 
Itie praiv Horth(nr>s of the deity that ti enjoined 

^ WllMTl’’ F»?TP7 wIpTTW T *rTr 

rf^ fTg’TirdiJTJijjs'nprT I 

j ^ ‘'trtT r%TT rrr^" 

^ T^H^rn’nrrrjT’Tftfi rnfm rfi 

t PT^tTTrj eT%»iTW.‘a'>rfTCW Ttrrrof 1 

^ Tj/e cJ-tifrtI," elr. th^' 

t-''T - r.f wt. h L*^r- (i }*Y ii ftrf wai fw-rf 


THE rOUNmNG or DIKAMlt 7S 

Fear not, my ann and nunc ahall »hic!d your land 
And cauM your enemies in truth to fear, 
liere u-iil I build » city, ay, and make 
The wilderness to blossom for your take. 

NVbose U this land ? The plot of S<ra Jit — 

And he util have my city bear hit name 7 
Well said, my friends, hit name and mine shall meet 
And bring him and your country cndicti fame. 

We will tet up a noble city here 
On this high ground and call it Uikanir. 

Your rights and privileges arc secure : 

I guard them ever as { would mine own. 

Hay, uhlle the line of Bika shall endure, 

I promise none shall e'er ascend the throne 
Till ye have set the /iX-a* on his brow. 

So, that b done. Your foes arc my foes now. 
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in ancient times by Fire and is therefore praiseworthy, 
and because o( its superiority should certainly be 
performed by other sacrificers even to-day. So it 
forms a unitary passage with the injunction through 
its praise of the rite that is enjoined The same is to be 
understood in the other cases also. 

Sometimes corroborative statements do other 
functions, too. For example, in the injunction, "One 
should spread soaked gravel (on the altar),’’ the word 
‘soaked’ suggests a liquid substance in general. When 
a doubt arises as to what that substance may be, we 
conclude from the corroborative statement. "Ghee 
verily is light" (Jai. S. II it. ix. 4), that it is ghee. 
So this corroborative statement is authontahve as 
deciding a doubtful meaning as well. 


Sacred Texts 


*t wjameum 
qmeiT^ fen 
rri qsrr: (4.u>) | 


H’l'A *1 I 


Now sacred texts* {mantras) are being discussed 
They, too, on account of the mjunction about study 
of one’s own Vedas in their entirety, are solely for 
imparting a knowledge of useful thir^, and not for 
3ny invisible purpose; for where a visible result is 
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I am your Chief: ye know my destiny 
Kamiji at Deshnuk some years ago 
Foretold ; * she hath the seer's prophetic eye. 

Have I not routed Bhattis ? Yea, ye know 
What I have done ; 'Us not for me to say. 

But you shall see what I will do one day. 

‘ *‘T]ic an£tteat of (oyalir.” S<« Kote, p. 

’ “ Oa rttcfain; DohiiU;, t6 nOet soath of the ptesest dl^ of fiiUoir, be 
paid hie respects to e ietaous Cbemi womaa named Karmji, vho *u lmo*a 
tobecifted with (upenatvra] paver. Shesaid tobim, “Yourdeaiajiihichee 
dua your father's and muj servaou *12 toudt j'our fert."— fovlttl* 
G<tutlirr efSUanir. 





> c, It IS improper to assume an inWsible oai 
cc i^rlonnance of rites is impossible witbont 
tbem at the time of pcrfonnance, sacre 
X furnish a knowledge of things that are helpfni t 
the performance of (those) rites. 


It cannot be urged that peifonnance can tal' 
^ recolJection of those thin g s is afe 


• ittuiitxuon oi uiose uimgs is a*-" 

^sibic through the utterance of the instructor etc.; 
lor the restriction is admitted that results will acepj 
u performance lakes place after recollection 
of the ^ings concerned through sacred texts, and no* 
otherwise. And it being held that the restriction leads 
to the unique result, it is assumed that in its absence 
the uiuque result doe to it will be missing, and hextcf 
the ultimate result accruing therefrom will not foDow. 
p opposed to sacred conuneclaries (brShmifts). Stt 

STTIf | SITO I ^ 

‘‘prnpzwr^ 

^5Pn^cTPJ 

^ , *t j q f^t?utur=<i4 1 ^ 
jpuTferi ^ 

W»5WIHJ^v^MRfivt B5^ff5r3T13f|*JtSr* 

rry_ rmr, 


' So It is evident that sacred texts are 
pp icable to the things expressed by them. And 
pplicatjon IS being related as an accessory, which 
means a subsidiary. Therefore, inasmuch as the 


A RAJA’S DYING BEQUEST 

BlKANlR, A.D, l6l I 


My sons, in Akbar Badshah's reign 
(May God confound bim and bis line !) 
There was a varlet In my train 
At Court to whom the King would sign 
When I was present, make him sit 
'Vhilc I was standing, and play chess. 
Twas thus he sharpened sour wit 
Upon the Rajput : and thro* stress 
Of drcumstance I bad to smile 
And Akbar's condescension thank : 

My fierce blood boilmg all the while 
At such an insult to my rank. 
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sacred text, "They seized this rein," etc. {Tai. S. V. 
1 . 11. i), has the power of expressing the seizing of the 
rein, it is dear from the very indication viz., 

the power of expressing the seizing of the rein, that 
the sacred text is a subsidiary to the seizing of the 
rein; so what is the use of (the additional clause in) 
the sentence, "One should catch hold of the rein of 
the boree, saying, 'They seized the rein of (the horse, 
"hich is a means to) the sacrifice' " (Ibid ) ? 

Reply : Not so ; for it is for the purpose of exclu- 
sion. Under the topic of brick-laying,' there arc hvo 
(acts), vis., seizing the rein of the horse and seizing 
that of the donkey. Now, if it be said that from the 
indication the sacred text is applicable to the rein of 
the horse, then, the indication being the same, the 
Mcred text may also apply to the rein of the donkey. 
Hence this injunction is for the purpose of exclusion, 
viz., withholding of the sacred text (from one of the 
^'0 items), meaning that it is to be recited in respect of 
(seizing) the rein of the horse only, and not that of 
the donkey. 

[* See note i on p. sz.J 

i n|sT- 

straw H'V w nrem d^rBrfRTi 

i rRcscft •! 3?fTt 
That exclusion has three defects, ^nz., abandon- 
ment of the primary meaning, acceptance of a strange 
meaning and annulment of the prima fuie Anew. 
^'Ow, the primary- meaning of the sentence, "One 



RHYMES OF RA;PUT-\NA 
So I resolved it should go hard 

With that same base-born dog whose fame 
At chess had won the King’s regard. 

'* He shall pay dearly for his game 
When we get back to Bikaair,” 

Methought ; but somehow thro’ some fate 
Unkind the fellow scented fear 
(He was the Dewan of the State) 

And fled to Delhi. (Those who let 
The hound escape you may be sure 
&Iy royal wrath did not forget) 

Well, there he prospered, and no lure 
Could tempt him back. When Akbar died 
Jahangir Badshah called me. Then 
This Karam Chand Bachdwat’s pride 
(I bated him above all men) 

Was humbled hy the hand of Death. 
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should sfizc the rein of the horse/’ is that one should 
catch hold of the rein of the horse, uttering this saasd 
text; that is abandoned, Themthholdingofthesacrri 
text from (the seizing of) the rein of the donkey is a 
strange meaning; that is accepted. And the sacred 
text (minus this clause) applies prima jscie, froo 
the indication, to (the seizing of) the rein of the donkey 
also; this is annulled by this clause. Thus esclosion. 
which has these three defects, is admitted, since there 
is no alternative. It would not be admissible if there 
\\crc any alternative. 


rgqcTi 


ar^ qmtci rfirfi ' 

*t?5f qmraqr l 

fror sjsrfa” 

jnnfq I 

Similarly, option {vikalpa), which is \’iti3ted by 
eight defects, is also admitted, there being no alter- 
native. For example, the consecrated cake {piirodii^) 
relating to the Fire, ^ked on eight thin tiles (p. I 2 ). 
IS known to be a subsidiary to a sacrifice. Now, with 
regard to the purodaio, which is a kind of cake, one 
may what is ite <x)nstituent material; and any 
material without restriction may be put for\rard as a 



A RAJA'S DYIKG BEQUEST 


I saw him dyin^ and my tears 
Deceived his sons ; but his last breath 
Revived, ’tis said, their slumbering fears. 
He warned them that I wept to see 
Him dying undisgraced, and told 
Them never to return to me. 

In vain my grief with theirs condoled, 
That warning stuck. 


New 1 am dying 
All unavenged on him and his : 

I charge you therefoic, cease not trying 
By all the wiles of Nemesis 
To lure Bachdwats here once more. 

And when they come— good boys and true. 
Remembering that slight of yore, 

You know what I would have you do. 

R»ja Rai Singh, «b9nil«d in BAauir from . 


>s;i u 
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prinui facie view. The sentence, "One should sacri- 
fice with rice grains," however, restricts it to rice 
grains only. Similarly, the sentence, "One should 
sacrifice with barley grains," restricts it to barley 
grains also. Since both serve the same purpose, there 
is an oplion between them. 

Likewise', the sentence, "One should use the cup 
codaiin in the Atiratra sacrifice," enjoins the cup 
named sodaiin in the Atiratra sacrifice. Again, from 
the negation, "One should not use the cup sodaitn in 
the Atiratra sacrifice,” its non*usc is enjoined. Since 
use and non-use, which are contradictory to each 
other, cannot both be resorted to in the same perform- 
ance, therefore in some performance the cup is used, 
while in some other it is omitted. Thus here also there 
is an option. 

TiT gtg r ucukuuid a<^KTy[»r, wi- 

eqtfjimmuwlwc;, 

'rR<sti«rt4iRi 

fe’EW 1 

And this option is vitiated bj^ eight defects. For 
example, if the performance is fifet with rice grams, 
then the authority of the text pteKfibing barley, 
consisting in an inducement to utilise its primary 
meaning, is abandoned, and i(^ unauthoritativeness, 
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So 


The Sequel 

Praise bo to God I I, Soor Singh 
When paying homage to the King, 
Succeeded uhcrc my father failed. 

By solemn promise I prevailed 
On Koruin Cband’s tuo sons to share 
The ofnee that their father bare. 

Honoured as Dcivans to their side 
Bachiwats Socked and triumph cried, 

Iklies ing that iny father’s son 
Uejoked o'er ancient wrong undone. 

They sunned thetasches In Fortune’s beam. 
Two mcaths I let them dream their dream. 
Then saoepeJ upon them with one bound. 
Four soldiers hemmed them round. 
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m the foiTO of a lack of inducement to utilise that 
meaning, is admitted. Next, if in the second perfonn- 
ance barley is used, then that authority of the text 
prescribing barley which was first abandoned b 
admitted, and its unaulhoritativeness that ^vas admit- 
ted is discarded. So the text prescribing barley is 
subject to four defects. Similarly, if barley is fiRt 
used, that authority of the text prescribing rice grains 
which consists in an inducement to utilise its primal}’ 
meaning, is abandoned, and that unauthoritatis’eness 
of the text which takes the form of a lack of inducement 
to utilise that meaning, is admitted. Again, if in the 
second performance rice grains are t«ed, then the 
abandoned authoriQr of the te.xt prescribing rice grains 
is admitted, and its admitted unaulhoritativeness is 
discarded. So the text prescribing rice grains is subj^ 
to four defects. Thus an option is vitiated bj’ eight 
defects. 


tj 


I ITOT. j 'vrafe” 

stun? 


This option is sometimes due to things having * 
common purpose, that is, doing the same functioo. 
For example, there is an option between rice and 
barley, sinra each of them can produce the cahe. 
Sometimes it is due to a scriptural statement. Far 
example, in the sentence, ‘The prfi^^a should consist 
of the brhat” (rui. Br. I. ir. ii. 4), a hymn called 
pfftha. which is made up of verses called brhat-si>non. 
enjoined; whUe in the sentence. "The should 



A lUjA’S DYD5C BEQUEST 
The day of \engeance broke at last — 

And so they met their fate, and passed. 

The dogs ground up their jewels, killed 
Their women — ay, and good blood spilled 
Of Rajput warriors, but not one 
Lived to behold the setting sun. 

I had them in a pretty li.'t — 

For what can one man do 'gainst six ? 

Their homes hid bare, I made that place 
For evennote a black di^race 
To Karam Chand and his race. 

'Tis peopled by the Bc^aks' now. 

So I fulfilled my father’s vow. 

Praise be to God that 1 his son 

Have done uhat he would have donel 


* Jun temple sveepen. 
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consist of the rathantara" (Sa/. Br. V. iv. v. 7 ). 
another hymn called pr^tka, made up of verses called 
Tathantara-saman, is enjoined. 


^ 1 HTJi g 

^tTRr 1 

1 a^g f f^ a ^ a^H ^qlfiTfireg°^f^T• 

si^ I nrafeiT^'T: 5tw I 


\ 5G(tn: 

1 ?rara 

^ ^r^,” “wsat trr ?«s 
«i5isntant7 1 


A hymn {stotra) is a principal nte. since it is for 
wc purpose of producing the unique result, bke the 
^y3ja etc. The sdfnan, however, is a subsidiary 
nte, since it is a purificatory rite; for samans arc 
admitted as means to hymns through the purification 
they produce in the form of disjoined articulation of 
the syllables of the rces called sto/nyas. which are 
nirans to the hymn. A hymin is the recital of attributes 
abidmg in a possessor of them, such as Indra, which 
Is produced by sacred texts that are song. The last 
clause means: which is produced by the rc syllables 
manifested by the sSman. A iasira is the recital of 
attributes abiding in their possessor, which is produced 
by sacred texts that are not sung. The saman b a 
mode of singing, A re that serves as a means to a 
hymn b designated as sloiriyS. And stoma b a partic- 
ular number such as nine or fifteen with regard to 
the stolriyas. These are the differences among them. 



RAJA KARAN' SIXGH OF BIKAXIR 
AD. 1639-1669 
PROEM 

You know how two guns more of less 
In the case of a Raja’s salute 
Will lead him to ban or to bless. 

And how very important to boot 
Is the distance you go to receive 
A Chiel^ and the place of his seat 
And yet you may hardly believe 
The story I'm going to repeat 
Bikaniris still tell it with pride 

To show what their Rajas could do ; 
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So, although the pr^tha hymns called brhal and 
rathanlara are meant to produce different unique 
results, and as such do not serra an identical purpose, 
yet there is an option between them solely on the 
strength of the scriptural statement, •"The 
should either be composed of the brhat or it should 
be composed of the ralhantara.” 


*TTn7T?fr fefhi: trara 


?ri TOT ffidiyyy TOTS- 
I ST 

HHMJ qrhtl5»’4 jfWT 


?T^ ftivnrni'ntf 

JTnrrHTOWT^irt qra t w iq i stmaWr 

«n<Ml W'yi'JUH^4yiywit9»TTT 

flTwnrfwf^ q tihwh^^ gignrf 


Sometimes there is an option according to specihc*' 
tion. For instance, in the second Prayaja sacrifice- 
since the sacred texts relating to the deities N'arafarhsa 
and Tanunapat have an identical purpose, there is ao 
option bet>»«n them; and because of the senteoce, 
“I-or kings and for the descendants of Vafi?{ha, etc. 
the second Prayaja is to be performed with the saerru 
texts relating to the «leity Naraiiriisa, «hile for others 
it is to be performed with the sacred texU relating t'l 
the deity Tanumpat," it is a case of an option accoro- 
ing to specification 


Tterefore. in die foregoing manner, scnleocei 
inculcating an injunction (tirfAi). which is anodse^ 
name for tLreciion {codana), are authoritrlive, 

"ch a$ ihej- enjoia an urge with direr parts’; word* 



KAJA KAKAN SISGH OF SIKANIK 


And unless their historians have lied 
It is all undeniably true. 

Other States may say it is not, 

Or set it aside with a laugh 
As a Joke at the end of a plot; 

A comedy acted in chaff. 

This reading, hotvever, is scouted 
By bards who punctilio revere 
And won’t for a moment Inave flouted 
The dignity of Bikanir.' 

A bard of Bikamr is supposed to be speaking to 
Englishuast 

Soor Singh was great, but Karan Singh his son 
Bid what no man in Rajasthan has done ; 

Made its proud chiefs acknowledge him as first, 
Bow down to him in durbar (how they cursed!). 
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such as 'Udbhid' are so on account of being names; 
forroborative statements are authoritative as setting 
forth the praiseworthiness of what is enjoined; and 
sacred texts are so as calling to mind things that are 
to be performed. Hence the authority of the entire 
Vedas with regard to transcendental matters called 
nghteous and unrighteous actions is obvious. 

[' See pp. 47 et s«^.] 


^ strunRn 1 rid 

^^TCrifpnqi, 


The Smytis composed by Manu and others ako 
possess authority with regard to righteous ceremonies 
soch as the A^jaki,' since they are based on the Vedas. 
The Sinpti text, "The entire (post made of the) fig 
branch is to be covered," is. however, not authorita- 
tive, inasmuch as it contradicts the manifest Sruli text, 
"(be should chant (the Udgitha) touching the sacri- 
ficial post made of the fig tree” : for if the entire post 
he covered, the touching mentioned in the Sruti would 
be impossible. Sm^ti passages such as. "The cloth 
relating to the valedictory Ao»m sJioukl be received 
by the adhvaryu’" are nnaiithoritativc, because, 
although not contradictory to the import of the Sruti. 
(bey spring from greed. 


[’ A ceremony in honour of the departed 
’ See note i on p. 27 .} 


dm flwra r Osiq ^Ictaitt ntnwtn 

6 



RHYMES OF IL^JPUTAKA 


This nas the way it came about His sons 
K^sri and Padam Singh were brave in hgb^ 

And when Prince Oara fought for his own right 
And lost, th^ were among the Jucky ones 
Who won. The Emperor, so people say, 

Brushed from their clothes the dust of battle — yea, 
With his own hand : great honour t he became 
Their friend and Karan Singh’s. But all the sane 
The crafty Aurangzeb, religion-mad, 

Broke up the temples at our sacred places 
Benares and Brinddban, led our races 
To war beyond the Indus River, had 
Contrived a scheme when on the other side 
To humble our religion and our pride. 

Our Hindusthan to bend upon her knee 
To Islam ; Akbar’s tolciant policy 
Reversing thus. The bigot's secret plan 
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ilwrnf (Hpiictu ^^Id'PjwirjK I 


Similarly, usage among Ihc cultured is' author- 
itative, since it is based on the Sruti through the Smrti. 
Such usage among the cultured as marT>*ing a maternal 
uncle's daughter, however, is unauthoritative, because 
this is forbidden by the Smfti text, ‘'Marr>'ing a 
matcmal uncle's daughter,” etc.,' and therefore 
contradicts the Smrti. 

Tims the authority of the Sniti, Smrti and 
(approved) asage in the determination of righteous or 
unrighteous action has been described. 

(* The concluding part of the wrse U>’s down an 
ation, viz., cdndrdyana. for the ol7enfe.] 


Criteria of a Difference of Rite 

^ g vim f^rm i JttrnnrniHn g 

I . 

cHiift— uniTRibiRT 

vrmmt 5 ^ 

PnmwrmtiTc^iagi 

SnfgvnsraiiTRif^ 

1 1 


Such righteous acts are different from one another. 
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&e evidences of difference being a different word and 
soon.* 

To be explicit: A sacrifice, a gift and an offering 
(wma) are different from one another on account of 
oiifcrent words (denoting them), since they are 
**prcssed by the verbs 'to sacrifice,' ‘to give’ and 'to 
Oner,' which are not synoninnous. A gift is the tenni- 
Mton of one's own right and the esteblishraent of 
bother’s right (to a thing). 

Of the five sentences beginning with, "One should 
iwnorm the Samidh sacrifice" (Tm. S. II. vi. i- i). 

there is nothing to determine that only one of 
mem enjoins a rite and the others accessories 
“ that rite, it is clear that all of them enjoin rites ; and 
it is futile to re-enjoin a rite already enjoined, 
very fact of their being re<njoined establishes the 
“flercnce of each succeeding rite from the preceding 
Me. ^ Hence, in such cases, the repetition of the 
iQcnt’cal term 'should sacrifice’ in the Sruti proves, 
on the ground of repetition, that the rites arc different. 

['"nut B, repetition, tmitiber. name, accessory and * 
*JItTcot context.] 

wmumft autfrtnm* 

virot ijuiMl 

xTT- ! firoRsrnrt^ 

^TT tfe I 

In the sentence, "One should offer three obla- 
**o»” (rei. S. 11. m. be- 3; r«. Br. I. ni. x. 3 etc. : 
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The tyranl's icn^ance ; he in trvth rni^ht fear 
To plough the boundieit sand* of Ihlonir. 
Therefore be youn to do thU daring deed. 

We helping, and when done let’s honeward speed." 
So said, $0 done ; but Kaja Karan Singh 
Named one condition—" I will do this thing 
If seated on my throne you pass to^ay 
Oefore me, ail of you, and homage pay." 

The chiefs of Rajasthan were iil content. 

But in the end they yielded their as>cnt 
So in durbar our prince was hailed as chief* 

We mark the story as a golden leaf 
In our State annals, and may well reply, 

When others boast, that Bikanir ranks high. 

What did the Emperor do f You may suppose 
His wrath at finding that we had retreated 
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Sat. Br. IX. II. i. 2 etc.), although there b no repeti 
tion of the term 'should offer,' (he number 'three 
comes into relation with homa, which is the meaniof 
of the verb 'to offer,’ and this proves that these thre< 
homai are mutually different- Hence here there is a 
difference of rite on account of number. 


Although three sacrifices called Jyotis etc. arc 
mentioned under the topic of Jyoti?toma in the pa^a^- 
"Now this is Jyotis (light); now this is Vbw^-ous 
(universal light); now this is Sarx-a-jyotis (aU-hgJ'b 
one should sacrifice through this, with a tho ' 
(cows) as remuneration for the priests, they 
different from the Jy-otisfoma sacrifice, 
three names different from ‘Jyotispma ^ 

given to them. Since the three (sacrifices) arc inu uauy 
different solely on account of different names, th 
case of difference of rite because of names. 


?r* «nfipTt7 I 


RAJA KARAN SINGH OF BIKANIR Sj 

And seeing all his dark design defeated. 

'Twas told him Karan Singh was first of those 
Who led retreat, and how that he had rent 
The boats in pieces : therefore on return 
To Delhi was an army straightway sent 
To march on Bikanir and slay and burn. 

Ah 1 then our chief, remembering in distress 
That piety is good and saints can bless. 

Turned to Kamijt at her Deshnuk shrine 
And through entreaty won a grace divine. 

For io, the army by some sudden thought 
Of Aurangzeb’s was back to Delhi brought 
There came A summons to brave Karan Singh, 

And scorning fear he went to face the King. 

" Let the worst fall,” he said, “ the Moghal’s eye 
Shall see a Rajput does not quail to die ! ” 
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Similiariy, in the sentence. “One should add curd 
to hot milk; that fresh cheese belongs to the 
Vi^vadevas, and the whey is for the Vajms" (3/rti. S. 

1). in the clause, “That fresh cheese belongs to 
Ihc VU\’adevas,'* a sacrifice, inferable from its relation 
to the deities, viz., ViSvadevas. and the material, viz , 
^eese, is enjoined. In the clause. “And the 
^ney U for the Vajins," also, another rite, of which 
deity is Vajin and the matcrul whey, is enjoined. 

It js not that an accessory, viz . the material ^^hey, is 
wjoined in the s.\CTiiice to the Vi^vadcvTis, already 
wiioiftcd: for the previous sacrifice being confined to 
“to accessory fresh cheese, there is no scope for the 
"hey to be introduce (as an accessory')- Nor is here 
an option as between rice grains and barley: for the 
"hey and the fresh cheese arc not prescribed with^ 
same status, and between things diat are present 
'‘ilh a Afferent status, there can be no option The 
accessory fresh cheese is enjoined only in the sentence 
‘'hginating the sacrifice to the Viis-adcsTts : so it is 
^fnething prescribed in connection with origination. 
I'trscribcd.’ lliat is, enjoined. The accessory whey h 
PT« cribcd-tiiat is. cnjoined-b\' another sentence in 
a nte originated by the sentence relating to the 
'Kii-adevas; so it Is something pre*cnbcd m connection 
"ith what has been originated And between the 
"*■0. the one that u presenbed in connection wit. 
®hgitution is stronger, for it iscogm'cd as a «iil>Mcij^- 
to the rite at the wry lime that the nte is ongmated. 
But the acerssorv whev, rteseribed m connection with 
"hat has been originated, although it is cogniNcd 



RIIVMES OP RAJPUTANA 


In cloth of gold and jweJs bright arrayed 

The Badshah of the World (tliey called him so) 
Sat in his ball of audience Diamonds made 
The sunlight dim, but e’en that durbar’s glow, 
Tho' it outshone the star beside the pole, 

At'as darkened by the murder in his soul ; 

For he had ordered that brave Karan’s life 
Should pass in durbar by the assassin’s knife. 

The plot was ripe ; but suddenly the King 
Beheld beside their father K&ri Singh 
And Padam Singh, those famous men who fought 
Kis battles against Data, and the thought 
That Kdsri Singh had saved his life uprising 
Leapt from bis lips. On which srise Karan Singh 
Exclaimed, “The s-ictory of roy lord the King 
Was due to his own piety surprising— 

He read the Koran all throughout the fght” 




RAJ\ KARAN aXCH OP BIKAMR 


Whereat the Emperor diangcd Ws former spite 
(The butchers read his sign), and pun^osed then 
N'ot to destroy but use such gallant men. 

So Karan Singh n'as spared, thro' bis brave lad, 
And sent on service to Aurangabad. 

And there be died long after, basing founded 
The village Karanpuraand surrounded 
It with pan gardena There a temple too 
He built unto our saint Karniji, who 
Had sased and guided him all penis through. 


Sasyads in Bikanir — you ask me how 

They came. 'Twas Karan Singh who brought them. 
First 

Was one who in that tale I told just now 
Revealed the Emperor’s design accursed 
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Similiarly, in the sentence, “One should add curd 
to hot milk: that fresh cheese belongs to the 
Jjfvadms, and the whey is for the V'ajtns" (.l/fli S. 

* *. I), in the clause. "That fresh cheese belongs to 
l^Viivadevas," a sacrifice, inferable from its relation 
totheddties. viz,, ViSvadewas. and the material, vir . 
^h ^ecsc, is enjoined. In the clau*^. "And the 
'jW is for the Vajins," also, another nic. of which 
p, deity k Vijin and the material whey, is enjoined 
•t IS not that an acccssof>'. viz., the material whey, is 

in the sacrifice to the VKvadcs'as, alrrady 
Mjoined: for the previous s.icrifice being confined to 
aeetssorj’ fresh cheese, there is no f*opc for Uie 
"hey to be introduced (as an accessory) Ker i' 
option as between rice grains and b.arlrv. for 'p 
•«y and the fresh cheese arc not prrscfil>ed with the 
wne status, and between things that are prcscn^i 
'ivA a different status, there can l«e no option The 
•frnwry fresh cheese is enjoined only in the «fntefire 
w«:nating the sacrifice to the V»4\-ade\-as. so it « 
^■ntthlng prevnlied in connection with onginabon 
*^iT-vribed.* that is. enjoined. The acro'Or>' ” 
(’■^^led-tlut h. cnjcinet!-by another v«.nirnce in 

* nip onrinated by the senSftire rditing to .» 

' itv-ade\ ?s: so it is something presenK-d »n tein’irc o i 
•v.h what has Iwen oriKinaied. And \ 

the one tlut is prewt»l'«l «n «**n.n^V'p 
’■nr.r.jU'cnisstn.ri'er. tor Utsrccnt-J^l » ‘'"'J'''"' ? 

thr ti’f it tin xrry time tl.*t th- ri’e »•’ ‘’n- •_ 

^-1 the *.ro>«<TV wbpv, prrrfrit-c^! m sor.-vx .k • 
l.»> l^eo oMr-^tcJ »ht>cv.:h *t «' - 
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To stamp out our religion. Him our lord 
Granted a village free of rent and gaie 
A pice on eveiy house Ctwas good reuard) 

In Bikanir. And since the seed of brave 
And faithful Sar>-ads grew. They serve us fair, 

And are not like Mahomedans elsewhere, 

* See Note, p. fo, aowher aoeedMe cf punctilio alio toM in Powirt'* 
Gait>i44re/S,ia,ur. 

' to Ctkanif it ii stated Ibat he *a» saluted u Unj of the juesl^ *0^ 
Pf««ot Maharaja’# note-paper beat* ttnder s dft-iee or crest lie iftsaipuoa. 
Jai, juniohaar balika " (Triunpb, long of the Jungle I ). 
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imracdiately after, is weaker on acconnt of its appe: 
ing later, and for that reason does not find a pi^ 
the previous rite. So, on acconnt of its relation 
another deity, viz-, Vajin, it converts the sentence 
which it occurs into an injunction regarding another 
rite. Hence here is difference owing to an accessoiy- 
In the text quoted, the fresh cheese (amifoi) is 
coagulated milk, and the whey {vdjina) is the water 
that is left. 

TOT tPiTf — 

frit I ^ ^ *r *1^ « 

got- 

ttr I Jf 

g tfffefe: I nrS 

irxr'i'Sfcf& srap!t3ir?ro^ i jrfesrfiijH sreft^- 


Similarly, it is stated in connection the 
sacrifice called 'the way of the kundapdyins' "After 
going through the ceremonies called Upasads, one 
should offer the Agniboba for a month." Here no 
previously known rite whatsoever is present before the 
mind; owing (rather) to the cognition of an original 
rite — which means a different context — a different rife 
possessing the characteristics of the well-known Agm* 
hotia and bearing its name is enjoined. It is not an 
injunction regarding an accessoiy to the well-known 
Agnihotra, restated by the word 'Agnihotra.' For, » 
with regard to a rife already known, more acccssones 
■■ one, viz., sequence and (the duration of) a month, 

* enjoined, it would create a split of the sentence. 


^ .a a .□ 




RAJA GAJ SINGH OF DIKAXIR TO RAJA 
DIJEY SINGH OF JODHPORE* 

At Jevi-orc, a.i>. i7(>4 

Wc little thought, my (ciend. out ho4t 
Was fooling us with elephant fights 
And founuins playing, feasts and sights 
And dancing girls. What riles me most 
Is — not the time in waiting lost 
To hear if he would send his aid 
To guard your fort agmnst the raid 
Of those Mahrattas who are round it 
And growing much too strong— confound itt 
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® difference of rite on account of a 
context. The expression ‘well-known Agni- 
tra means the compulsory* Agniholra, that is to say, 
uie daily Agruhotra. 

^ difference of rite has been dcmon- 
niiTT,^ account of different words, repetition, 
Dcr, name, accessories and a different context, 
['As opposed to the optional Agnihotra.] 

Threefold \^EDrc Subject-hattek 


^ ^1 gVoM :, mrtriTsri^ iri?! 

^ ^ STTw:, ern r 

S5^” tiff 

ptj^ «rrrra ft-oPTPi 

«rmn, ereT ^ypr. 


Now let us discuss things to be known and so on 
Rings to be kno^^ n from the Vedas etc. arc threefold : 

. ^ contributing to the sacnficc. those contributing 
c^uman needs, and those doing both Of these, the 
«yaja etc. contribute only to the sacnfice The 
and its means contribute to human needs; as. 
cr example, heaven etc. and J\'oti«loiTia etc. Curd 
etc. on the other hand do both; for. on account of not 
^entioning results, such as, "One should perform 
oma with curd," it contnbutes to the s-acnfice, uhilc 
on account of its being enjoined for the sake of n'sults 
the sentence, "For a person desiring (ngcrous) 
(the priest) should perform hontj with curd” 
(* tfi. f?r. 11. I. V. 5. adapted), it contributes 10 human 


OF R-MPCTAXA 
What \cxci me IS this — that he, 

After recalling many a year 
Of friendship 'twixt his house and mine 
And saying that he wished to see 
Those villages of ttihanir 
Which Ajit Singh unjustly took 
And you would rather not resign, 
Returned to me— should secretly 
Propose that you be brought to book. 
Not by persuasion, friendship's claims, 
Which no one of our kindred blames. 
But by a dungeon’s walls, or worse, 

The assassin’s knife. It is the curse 
Of all our houses that such tricks 
Should be so common. I refused 
To have my friend so badly used. 

On which Jeypore himself excused, 




GAJ SINGH TO BIJEV SINGH 


h 


Saying he must go talk to you. 

Suspecting treachery in the uind. 

At once I bade my trusty tuo 
Follow the crafty one behind. 

The rest you know ; how in durbar 
He rose and was about to go— 

The signal for some sharp tuliuar. 

Nay fifty, to divide your spine— 

When those two followers of mine 
Sprang up and caught Maharaja by 
The girdle and most courteously 
Requested him to sit and show 
Their fears were groundless. But one blow 
At you and he ivas a dead man, 

And I his foe. He saw ray plan 

And understood it What is 
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of the new-moon sacrifice etc.; hence the latter are 
the incentives to the Prayaja etc. The injunction 
about the adding of the curd causes this to be done 
for the sake of the fresh cheese, not for the whey; 
for the adding of the curd being done for the sake of the 
in&'a cheese, the whey is automatically produced. 
Hence it is the fresh cheese, and not the \vhey, that 
u the incentive to the adding of the curd. In the 
sentence, "One should separate the husks with the 
thin tile used for the cake.” the tile fe en3oined as a 
subsidiaiy to the separation of the husks. Yet this 
separation is not the incentive to the tile, for the 
separation of the husks is achieved through the very 
tile that is used for the sake of the cake, but it is the 
cake that is the incentive to the tile. And so on. 

Order 

i a?njTRT srvTRTsrf ^ 

1 wtrd ^ 1 uri?T- 

RiflfnmWiwid, t 

wiaw: 1 

Now order is being ascertained ’ 

Objection : An injunction prescribes a pnncipal 
rite together with its subadiarics as the thing to be 
done. Now, since the principal and subsidiarj’ rites / 
ate many, we must say that they are to be performed { 
One after the other, and what can be the . : 
regulates this order? • ' >' 

Reply. Not so, for direct assertion etc ' 
the order. 



RHYMES OF RAJPUTANA 
He honoured as a chieftain can 
The courage of the bold Rahtore *— 
Who else had dared to stop such wrong? 
Our bards at home shall malcc a song 
That thro’ the ages loud shall ring 
In praise of Pern and Hathi Singh. 


13ut now, my friend, let us away. 
ni sec you out of this. Someday 
This courtesy you may repay. 


‘ W ub idettast lo (bit ukI ibc nsil Kbjcie, m.c ^■olc, p. Sip. 

• Tb« MoLksjj (mUiUc sc/ aiuck vd liem, •■aoJ EijU liun;h,M lU MS’ 
aih« i»«>IiAaai/7tulion,>mW«w, jwneJ Cajbiocb, ui4 
miuL*.} <g ih«u oops r<iB Sunsb aoJ Unii Suith lenuidbiu Ubu>J '® 
*>*^''** “J 6'»« ®P tl<e« lo MiObo Singh, »boin ibcy .ItcUieJ iW 

t~o«uca u ihci/ CIIUCT. tl *7 i«bUr OtwieJ lh« L<gi.cM» U SUJiw 
lx«oi.:uJ iLe lurti cbicG to depg/t go boktAgn being gieen fi-r 
%cc iJ G-j Sj)gb 9 tg reskrn Mtci 9ecirg Singh lij^e* 

O* , GtM:ur ^ llU<uur. 
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explain : In the sentence, "The priest called 
initiated the master of the house,’ 
should initiate the superintending priest,” the direct 
assertion, via., the participial suffix ktvd (in the 
ongin^), shows that the initiation of the superintend- 
ing priest follow’s that of the master of the house. So 
here is order according to direct assertion. 

[' The criteria arc as follows: direct assertioo, purpose, 
reading, j^ition, prioctpol rite and procedure. They are in 
a descending order of importance. 

’ See note i on p. 27. 

* In a sacrificial session (salra) there are seventeen sacri- 
ficers, instead of the usoaj one. Sixteen of them serve as 
pri«t3, and the remaining one stands for the sacrificer, who 
•s here referred to as the roaster of the house.] 

1 3TO: irJhnf 

«*n anfsnn I ^ ^ tot ^: i 

In passages like, “One should perform the 
Samidh” sacrifice (Tai. S. II. vi. i. i.), and "One 
should perform the Tanunapat sacrifice” (Ibid-), fh« 
order of performance of the sacrifices Samidh etc. 
should be just according to the order of reading of the 
sentences inculcating the injunctions. 

In the (consecutive) sentences, "One should 
offer the Agnihotra” (Tai. Br. II. i. v. 6), and "One 
should cook rice gnicl” (Ibid.), since the cooking of 
the barley is for the purpose of homa. it is impossible 
perform the homa before the cooking. Hence, 
ikying up the order according to reading, that accord- 


BIJEY SINGH TO GAJ SINGH 

At NXTHDWARA, A.D. ABOUT 1 770 

You w«re my father's friend— alas 
That on his name there rests that stain ! 
E’en gifts to Brahmans are in vain 
For guilt of parricide to pass. 

You know he did the deed to raise 
His brother Abhey Singh, and how 
They quarrelled — and in after days 
How Abhey tried a force to bring 
Against my sire Bakhtawar Singh. 

And would have crumpled you as uc!l 



ORDER 


^ to purpose (artka-kramd) is to be adopted. 'Artha' 
homa; order depending on that is 
.r*'’'*'”'*' Therefore, first there should be cooking 
“’a then koma. 

trnin<rTPt. csrt 

mnt: i 

l Owta-irf^ g itsr irijot 5t^ 

?srgqwcJ3} ^^ uq c«gg« 

H P3fvri:tl | fWl' 

w.v'-iit.IWi srairrara^tf^ir ftiftiR 

nwTRj) 

^ ‘■id*<dmnad I &!t srSin n^' 

^ fra^jpTrf^ ^fttfd Iff fnxn: I 

Sin^rly, in the sentence, “One should kill seven- 
“on animals relating to Prajapati" {Sat. Br. XL v. 
'*•. 3t Tai. Br, I. m. iv. 3), seventeen sacrifices, of 
^nich as many animals constitute the material and 
rrajapati the deity, are enjoined as the thing to be 
none. Now, the first item, called touching, may begin 
wim any animal and end with any (other) animal. 
Tying and other items, ho\ve\'er, are to be done 
^actly in the order in uhich the touching proceeded. 
How? In the typical sacrifice (called Daik^). since 
the animal relating to the Fire and the Moon is one. 
first touching is done, then in the very next moment 
Ijang, and in the third moment itself sprinkling; for 
there is nothing to detennine the impo<ition of any 



lUIVMES OK RAJI LT-VNA 


There is no need for me to tell 
My fathers friend and mine hotv Fate 
ilas linked our fortunes, nor relate 
How his strong arm has added Height 
To mine. We have been close allies* 
And rest assured that I do prize 
The honourable aid you lent 
(Would all my friends were as well-bred 1) 
That time when like a fool I went, 
Trusting to Honour’s risky laws, 

And put my very foolish head 
Into the Jej-pore tiger’s jaws. 

The poisoned robe he sent my sire 
Should have reminded me to dread 
The venom of his treacherous ire. 

You got me out of that — and I, 

You will remember by-the-bye, 
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interval (among them). Here fin the Vajapeya 
sacrifice), however, on account of the text inculcating 
simultaneous use of the seventeen animals, the touch- 
ing, first done with any of the animals, stands an 
interval of sixteen seconds — but no more — for the 
tying to be done in respect of the am'mal that received 
the touch. If, however, tying is not done, in the order 
of touching, in respect of the first animal, and some 
other animal is first tied and then the first animal, it 
would cause an interval of more than sixteen seconds, 
which is not supported by the scripture- To avoid 
that, the tying etc. should be done exactly in the 
order in which the touching proceeded. So here we 
have order according to procedure. 




Similarly, the three animals designated (respect- 
ively) as the one relating to the Fire and the Jloon, 
the one relating to the pressing of the soM 
{savaniya), and the final one {Snubandkya), which 
are to be utilised in the Jyotistoma' sacrifice in succe^ 
sion begmning \vith the day of sojourn of the 
are understood from the sentence. “One should Wl 
the animals together," to be together — that is, utilised 
in the performance at the same time — in the 
sacrifice called Sadjuskra; and that, too, is (obviously) 
enjoined at the time allotted to the animal relating to 


EIJEY SIKGII TO GAJ SIVGH 97 

Gave you some villages on uhich 
You’d set your heart, and sent a rich 
Donation to Karniji’s shrine 
At Deshndk. That is past and gone. 

Touching this question you have mooted 
I ask you, would you have me hooted ? 

1 see that it would make your name 
Still greater if through you M4war 
Regained this district oC Godwar 
(Though that of course is not your aim), 

And 1 would help you if I could 
As far as loyal ally should. 

For well you know 'twixt you and me 
There is no room for jealousy. 

Sprung like myself from Jodha’s veins. 

No chieftain worthier maintmns 
His lordship — over desert ^ains. 

H 
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pressing of the soma juice. Here, inasmuch as the 
centiguity is (obviously) enjoined at this particular 
sertng aside the order* of the typical sacrifice, 
“Creforc first the animal relating to the pressing of the 
Jorw jaicc is to be touched, then the animal relating 
to the Fire and the Moon, and lastly the final one. 
* this is order according to portion. The day of 
'®ioum of the gods is that preceding the day of the 
pressing of the soma juice. 

‘Jltoristoma* is the cenml name ol a group of toma- 
umacei in vkhich the num function of oflcnnR juicc 

torwe takes one day, and is preceded by four da)-* ol 
Piliainanes. The typical sacrifice in this croup » the 
*nwtoina. Sometimes Mwa-tacrifiees would eslwid (or 
•tells and months, tuy for a whok y'ear or more 


' which precedes that of the mam sacrifice. 

« 'In ubich one ol the animals, viz., that rrlatmc to the 
fw and the Moon, is to be kilted on the fourth day the 
'<«nd in the morning of the fifth or last day, and the th ru 
*' the end of the saeri^c on that day ) 


^ mmutuMW srnsJvaTi’O^ 

wipuqnir? 

Svliiyfi nmaCnin4un.vm . ipr 

S^'t^TtpraTTfJnitt^r’rsf; i 

PS K'Btui’iftwrrr cnrrtt i 

LiVrwice, in the new-mcon saer.fice, al'.hotrgh 
»cts htr Uie cuttng ol the paldia (Butra rrmdo«) 
triftch, which are framrrs of the curd atvl rru.V 
«tn5c«, taVrpUre first, end acts 13.e the srtt-rg spirt 
(t! handfuK ct rice), whkh err leaturt-i o! tl>“ wm- 


RltYMES OF RAJPUTANA 


As for his learning, I declare 
It makes Nathdwara’s Gosain stare. 

But, O my friend, recall to mind 
What I have borne through fate unkind, 
Since first u-c rode m that great fight 
When panic cast its fearful blight, 

As our own guns by strange mischance 
Scattered the finest cavalry 
That e'er tn Maroo' carried lance. 

And then a misbegotten lie, 

That I the King was low and dead, 

Like a fierce jungle fire spread. 

And so our armies broke and fled 
You know bow that same luckless King, 
Charging whole squadrons thro’ and thro’. 
Full many a l^jput’s life-blood drew 
And many a stout Mahratta slew. 




BIJEV SINGH TO CAJ SINGH 


Yet at the last, no succour nigh, 

Was forced (O shame I) to turn and fly, 
Fly like a bird upon the wing. 

Then after that my Thakucs, all 

At feud among themselves, made life 
A burden to me. Stop their brawl 
I could not, save by foreign strife. 
Therefore it was that Umerkote 
I took, and filched from Jesalmere 
A slice — poor conquests, not a groat 
Of gain my treasury to cheer. 

Then one bright ray of fortune smiled. 

Mdwar, distracted by worse hap 
Than mine of Tfaakurs, like a cluld 
Placed this rich jewel in ray lap 
To keep for safety* Safe enough 
It is ; now. say yoi^ please restore ? 
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RHYMES OF R^\JPUT/VNA 

My Thakura are a trifle rough 

Just put that to Ujcm. What a roar 
They make f I told j ou— live, let live. 
Vou see Godirar’s not mine to give 


* Tlie old name for Manar— siciuAei death. 

Thii dutiict, alucb «-a» won with ih# Uile of Rasa from tba rurihan 
pnnee of Mundot^ before Jodpoor waa built, and wbese northenj bouaim 
waa confirmed bf the blood of ibe Oiondawui chief la the re^ of Joda, wai 
confided by the Rioatothecareof Raja BeejySiojb of Jodpoor, CopreresJ :U 
resoureei being atailable (o (he Pieieoder, wbue imidcaee. Xomuhaer, wm* 
toMded the approach (o lt.'*-Tod. vol t p. 4^ 



BIJEY SINGH ON HIS DEATH-BED 


A.D. 1794 ‘ 

Who says that victory waited on Ram Singh 
And never on my arms f Do they fo^et 
Tonga ? We charged the Frenchman at his guns, 
Recovered all that Siodhia took from us. 

Ay, and redeemed Ajmerc. Was that Ram Singh 
Or I ? Good God i To think that four years afterwards, 
Ajmere retaken, the Mahratta yoke 
Was header than ever on oar necks. 

Titan and Mirta — bah 1 they sicken me. 

Those names. Jeypore again: the Kachwaha, 




IM OF RAjPUTAN'A 

My faUier’s foe and mint^ secured himself, 

Even ^vhen leagued with me against Dc Boigne. 
Alone the Rahtorc galloped on those guns — 

Our ally had received his price. No wonder 
We failed. But worst of all to know our chains 
Were riveted at M^rta by a man 
Of our own clan— yes — Rahtere— spit upon 
His name for evermore— Bahadur Singh, 

The chief of Kishengurh. What next ? what next? 
That breaks my heart Why, Damraj, in whose veins 
Flowed only Rajput bravery, not blood, 

When he received my order to deliver 

Aj'meie, obeyed, but saying, " Let the Southron step 

Over my body,” sn-allowed diamond dust 

Alas, ’tis true the fortunes of my house 
Have darkened ever, thro’ no fault of mine 1 



BIJCY SINCU ON HIS DEATH-BED 103 

The curse, the curse — I seem to hear the bards 
Proclaiming at my mausoleum, “ Ah ! 

The Kamdhuj ’ killed his father brave Ajit : 

His mother cursed him from the funeral pyre : 

Her awful ringing curse, T/j^ murderer's bones 
May they not burn in Maroo, was fulhlled, 

And dogged his son for over thirty years 
With sad misfortune." 

> S<* Note, p. ii6 

' A t It ular app«Iiausa ol (be TUblote Ue^ wlucb tbty brouchl £tom Kiuuj. 



AT JESALMERE* 

no wouIJ have dreamt in such a waste of sanJ 
To find such art in carven work of stone? 

A casUe worthy of an ancient throne, 

And this same art proclaim to all the land 
A fallo, crcalncM. Once the rovin- band 
\\'hich Dcoraj and Jcsal called their own 
Grew to possess much territory known 
As Bikamr and Marwar since the hand 
"hkh grasped was cold, and eril dogged its dap*. 
The desert tntes were always reivers held 



AT ]esai;mek£ 
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And fortune swayed as leaders strove to raise 
The spoil a weaker gauntlet failed to hold. 

Yet bards resound the ancient Bhatti's praise — 

The Rajput counts bis lineage more than gold. 

Famed for its camels, Jcsal's city wears 
The camel's hue ; one colour all around 
Save the blue sky. Tis strange the desert-bound 
The love of fatherland so constant bears 
That e'en the S^tt, whose interests and cares 
In foreign loans and merchandise ate found. 
Clings to the home on bis ancestral ground 
And by the name Marviari proudly snears. 

It breathes to him the desert air. 

By chance 

The desert saved this land for many a year 
From the Mahraita’s desolating lance. 



® RHYMES OF RAJFLXVXA 

Scourged bj* the Moslem and by sword and spea: 
Of its ottTi faction^ ho^s- the old romance 
Redden* with slaughter luckles* J«alroercl 


• T'j ,re2. li, c4 ts* u Jnwl, »nj li^ ml* .V l»« t- 

»* P>^teJ «t ,,.1*, , 

««»»J ci<ai**»uU»W*i»u,» U ua»*. S** Nui*, >il 


AT JEYPORE 


The Kaciiwaiias 
Local guide loquitur 

Fkom Kush the son of Rama we derive 
Kachwa or Kachwaha our tribal name. 
There is a word like that which also means 
The Tortoise, and sometimes our enemies 
Have taunted us with being slow, altho' 
They blame us too for being first to give 
A daughter to the Delhi Emperor 
In marriage : let that pass — the times 
Were evil ; chiefs and leaders everywhere 



RHYMES OF RAJPUTAXA 


lOS 

Spotted the name „f 

And ,te being nearest to the Delhi throne 

Were first o-ershadoned. What of that? The others 

Follomd soon after— Mdoat last of all, 

Eotanse W far and lay among the hills 
But if you come to measure chiefs, Mfn Singh, 

;«y Singh, the Mirra Raja, State Pratip, 

Will bear comparison in anus, while none. 

Nay, not a man In Hindusthan, for science 
Could hold a candle to Sit™ Jey Singh. 

(ifma,; or one-andajuarter, was a title 
Given to mart that he was head and shoulders 
Above the common tun of chiefs and men.) 

Amber had been our capital for seven 
Bong centuries since Hamaji had driven 
The Minas from it, but Siwai fey Singh 
Founded and named this dty with broad streets 
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And room to spread in Seventeen Twenty-eigiit. 

So Atnbdr was deserted — the old place 
Slowly has crumbled to a lovely ruin 
Delightful to the tourist. Ahl Jey Singh 
Was a great man, the Euclid of his day ; 

Versed in astronomy, observatories 
He made in other cities besides this. 

Science, the parent of ingenious arts. 

Found, if not pupil, patron wise, sagacious, 

In our last chief Ram Singh, who left a name 
For help to learning, art, and making laws, 

For being liberal to the cultivator 

In time of famine, which the present chief ' 

Maharaja hladho Singh will not let die. 

Look round and sec our College, streets with water 
Laid on from taps, gas-lighted, sec our gardens 
And Albert Hall which Colonel Jacob built, 



RIIVJJCS OF RAJPUTAJ/A 

And ask h™ (for he has bacn te.eet, years 

Our archiiect and cuBinecr, beslomng 
Blessing around in various mays and making 
His name a household ivord throughout the state), 
Ask Dr. Hendley, the authority 
On Indian Art, rvhen you have seen the Mayo 
Hospital, the museum he created, 

And other institutions in the toivn, 

Hive desene the name of Tortoise Hal 

Ti> a good joke-the State ivhieh spends the most 
And has the greatest revenue, is tint 
Ineducatio„_butl„ffl„o,ba„,, 

The Rajputs eveonrhere am brave and strong, 

And ail of us should use our strength for peace 
And fruit, of peace Sir, that is our endeavour. 



INFANTICIDE 


Tjie outer worid and Its fast-changing ways 
Is scarce a theme the Rajput loves to praise. 

But is there left a man of sword and spear, 

Who ties bis beard and whisker round each ear, 

So wedded to the ancient beaten track 
As to desire the days oC Suttee back? 

Widows there may be, even children, so 
Encompassed by a lifelong doom of woe 
That to them stricken the old funeral pyre 
Seems mercy thro’ its swift release by fire ; 

But the strong band that quenched the death of flame 
Is reverenced throughout the land, and shame 



* Rin'MES OF RAJPyTANA 

Now clings to relics cf a 0000!,/, pride- 
What relic worse than girl-infanticide? 

The Bajpnt may not many in his clan: 

A daughter's dower has rained many a man ; 
Chdrans, or bards, who came to bless or ban 
At every marriage feast, than locusts wome. 
Beggared the simpletons who feared their curse.* 
And all were simple ; Custom held them down— 
Custom, the king ivho laughs at every crown. 
Infanticide was heir to that same king. 

And had been conquered by Siwai Jcy Singh 
Had all the States of Rajasthan agreed 
To join the crusade that he tried to lead. 

But no, a chief would bear a lifelong load 
For Chdran’s praise— it might be one brief ode— 
And so to pay for marriage song and mirth 



IKFAMTICIDE 


The little girls were smothered at their birth. 

Jey Singh was wise and counsdlcd a decree 
That none should spend on marriage feast and fee 
More than his income for a single year ; 

But old Rajwarra wisdom would not hear, 

Or dared not, till, infanticide made crime 
By English rule, slow>educaUng time 
And hard experience brought the lesson home 
That erst unheeded many a stately home 
Had marred An English ruler found 
Seven years ago an hour when men around 
Were willing to unite and shake the throne 
Of that old custom which had made them groan. 
So the society which bears the name 
Of Colonel Walter * rose, and has done more 
Than Jey Singh c\cc dreamed of ; but his aim 
Deserves to be linked with it cs-ermore. 



RtIVMCS OF RAJPtn‘v\NA 


AFTER-TIIOL'CIIT 

Is it a judgment for the crime that wide 
Spread the dork guilt of girl-infanticide 
That even now for Rajput chief 'tU rare 
To be succeeded by a lineal heir? 

Look round^how many a throne is filled by one 
Adopted, not begotten, as a son I 

‘ Sm Note, p. 2*9. 

» Thi» eodeiy. U>o«o t$ (be Walieilrit Rajpoia Iljilazkt SaUa, 
laa.D. iSSSwlieoCdooet U'«li«nra*CoroT3ot-Geoml’*AgeDt inIUijpiU““' 
hes fiamed, and is successfully woiUnc, tie cene*** oasait of sH It* 
States, rules w hose oiject is (o prerent maxriasts belweea Rajputs of uanutue 
age* »“d to lestricl apendiuue oo snarruiges asd fucends, which used to I* 
ruioous. 



IN SHEKHAWATI 

Here where the sand Is deep a hardy breed 
Of men and horses range ; 'tls Bikanir 
Or Manvar in the face, Jeypore In name, 
And tributary to the capital 
Of gas and water pipes, In sharp contrast 
Nor lo%-es the brave Shekhiwat to recall 
That tribute ; often he remembers how 
A younger son of Amb^, given this land 
In appanage and yearning for a son. 

Was comforted by prophecy of saint, 

A holy man of Islam, Sbdkh Burhin — 



RHYMES OF RAJPOTA^^A 


Which, all fulfilled, gave birth to Sheikhji (named 
After the saint) who founded empire free 
From yoke of any chief of his own dan. 

Nearly five hundred years have passed since then : 
And Shdkhji’s son^ by cleavage of home fcod 
Continual, lost the lordship that forsakes 
The house divided, ere the locust^swarm 
Of fierce hlahrattas pillaging around 
In the last century laid waste their land. 

And Idt them subject to their suzerain 

In rume and truth. This^ when the old blood stin, 

Is all forgottcit like a vanished dream. 

Too many <±iefs the blight that nipped the flottcr 
Of former greatness, manifest the seeds 
Of ueaksess m the custom that divides 
To esery son hU father's land in shares 
Equal. Each country has its own fixed ways, 



IN SiiEKIIAWATl 


But by this Shckhawati surely forged 
Her own subjection, tho* they say 'twas Fate. 

That Sheikh Burhin should have a shrine, be held 

In veneration, that his progeny 

Is numerous and well dowered, is not strange. 

But that these Rajputs cany reverence 
So far that every man>cbild bom to them 
Wears for two years in infangr the garb, 

Or emblem of the garb of Musalman, 

And that they should abjure the flesh of hog. 
Which other Rajputs love and bold U duty 
To eat of once a year — is that not strange ? 



BUNDI 

Kao R.\;a Suhjan' Sixcn or Buxdi at Eexajies 
AUOUT Ajx r58C 

I HEARD a TOicc Iasi night wbea sleep refused 
Its opiate, and it said reproachingly : 

Su^-as,, !ua4c/tlu bravt Hara dan 
VUidi tprangfrein the Chauhan tchs held AjHurt 

Aad it RantJaembor/or centurUe 

great fortress pasted unto hPRoare 
Rao Surjan, son of Arjan, solas put an 
The saffron at Oiitor and glorified 
The nanse of Bnndi~Ms departure, hards 
Have sung-, tjie ^^^Id amoved beheld Rao Surfan 



BUNDI 
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Holding in trust foi Miwar Ranthambor 
Betrayed kis trust, bribed by the Etnperor. 

Sdwant the Hara and a virtuous few 
Scorning to yield set up a pillar graved 
With curse on Hara prince who should ascend 
And quit the castle after with his bfe. 

And then died fighting. From that day hath been 
Silence between HAuar and Bundi: now 
Tlu Hara when he passes turns away 
His face from Rantlusmbor lest he behold 
A monument of shame. it for this 

Rao Surjan bought ike name Rao Raja ? 

Nay. 

Just think — the Raja Miia Singh of Amb^r, 
When Akbar’s army lay around below 
The fortress, came to visit roc attended 
By a macc-bearer who, seen thro’ disguise, 
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Was Akbar: stoightn-ay »-as a/aiSlaid, 
'Vhereat the Emperor spakt; and Raja Min 
Counselled surrender in return for eills, 

I thought of him my sire »ho at Chitor 
Fell fighting-thought and spumed: again 
The memoiy of Rana Ratna slaying 
My ancestor his host by trcacheor 
Came and I nravcred : finally it seemed 
I could ennoble Bondi and my clansmen 
Most, the gntat Emperor teing in my hands, 
% OTinging much advantage Yes, I tno* 
tic promised goremment of tcrrltoo: 

Large, but my heirs mil reap die benefit 
Of more than the Rao Raja then conferred. 

1 stipulated that no liuudi chief 

Should give a princess to tlm Delhi throne ; 

SicojJ pay polhijje, serve beyond the Indui; 



BUNDI 


That Eundi vassals should not be required 
To send their wives or female relatives 
At the Naorosa festival abhorred 
To the imperial palace, and when summoned 
Unto the hall of audience should enter 
Armed at alt points : their sacred edifices 
Should be respected ; service when exacted 
Should place them under no Hindu commander : 
Their horses should not bear the imperial brand ; 
That they should beat their kcttle*drums io Delhi 
As far as Lai Darwaea, the Red Gate, 

And should not krMrjt entering The Presence ; 
That Eundi should be evermore to Haras 
Their capital, as Delhi to the Emperor. 

Also he gave me residence at Kasi,' 

With right of sanctuary in our holy city. 

Were these not gifts to Bundi — lacking salt 



RIIVJIES of RAJPUTA.VA 
To me perhaps who bought them by unfai'th? 

haie I not wiped out the from then? 
n-d I not mn snd, viotnty for tic Kin. 

That hn, „/u.ont petition, bade mn tabe 
Benares and Chunar and nile them treU? 

Have I not p„,pnd this district of dacoits 
d banished thieves from riljages and tonus? 
Haie I not prayed and built and beautified? 
Here in this dly public edifices 
Fourscore, and four-and-twenly baths besides 
Proclaim my real; while my beneralence 
Pdgrims from every quarter laud. Tis true, 
true but yet in spite of ail these things 
Would God it had been some one else not I 
Who gave up Rantbambor I ■ That deed hath cost 
Much feed of Brahmans, yet it pricts me stilb 




* See Kote, p. rja 



THE DISCROWNING OF UMED SINGH* 

Kt). 1771 

Mv image upon the pyre 

Hath burned with the hair of my son, 

And as tho' I had passed thro' the hre 
The twelve days mourning arc done. 

Thus Umida the chief of the Haras 
Resigns what his su-oid had won. 



RltVMES OF RAJPUTA.VA 


fu 


Two hundred years, as ye know. 

Have passed since Jahangir the King 
At our greatness struck the first blow. 
When he gave unto Madho Singh 
Our Kotah, the pride of the Cbambal, 

B/'rayofthank-efiering. 


For Karas dhijed he knew 
Would never be strong: the oIJ tree 
sap as her torn branches grew ; 
He (ought our own kinsmen, and we 
Had not c«Iy iloghaj fJr saacrain 
U«t jkrsLcr ILr ennn/. 



‘ TIIC DISCROW'NLVG OF UM£d SINGH 


Ye know how bard was his 3'oke ; 

My father in exile did die: 

Twas fourteen years ere I broke 
The usurper and forced him to fly 
Ah t the price that I paid the Mahratta, 
It hath cost me many a sigh. 


And still the thought of those j’cars 
My bosom mth anger fills ; 

Like a queen enslaved and in tears. 
Oppressed by a thousand ills. 

Lay our Uundi, queen and a widow. 
Enthroned in her beautiful hills. 



RHVMES OF RAJPUTANA 


rzS 


The tale of Hanja my steed, 

Whose statue stands in the square 
Ye know, and how in that need, 

Tho' I spoke the traitor fair. 

My vassal of Indergarh rebelled 
And bade me depart elscTvhcre. 


I was only a boy at the tim^ 

And when I rcco\'cred my omi 
Was content to forget his crime — 
Almost, till eight years had flown. 
When the coward recalled it by throwing 
At the name of my sister a stona 



• THE DISCROWNING OF Um£d SINGH 

So the bride I offered Jeypore 
Was refused, and after I learned 
His taunt was the seed of our trar 
When the cocoa-nut was returned. 

Then I vowed on the cur and his litter 
The vengeance methought he had earned. 


I invited them, sire and son 
And grandson, to meet me one day, 
And slaughtered them every one 

At a stroke. My friends, do you say 
’Twas a treacherous act ? Yea, 1 know it 
For the soul of Umtfda pray. 



RIIVJIZS OF RAJPUTAXA 


Fifteen years have I ruled 
Since the life of those men was shed ; 

The hot blood of youth hath cooled. 

And ye, O my people, have said 
That I loved you, and Bundi hath prospered — 
Ah I but the thought of those dad, 


The guilt of that deed, hath been 
^iy spectre and constant guests 
Hath come in the night behveen 
My head and the pillow it pressed ; 
And therclbre this present discrotrning, 
I seek by penance for rest 



THE DIbCKOWNDCG OF UM£JJ SINCU 
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1 retire to ua&h out that stain 
In Gun^a,* to search for increase 
Of piety, if through much pain 
The gods w ill have pity and cease 
To torment me here and hereafter. 
Farewell Let my son rule in peace. 

‘ S<« Kai^ rp. jji J4. 

' Tie uooi mo CaDc<*. 



kotah and jhalawAr 

Nearly three centuries and a half ago 
This land, once held by Bheels, then Bundi's 
Was given by Shah Jahan to its first chief 
Rao Atadho Singh ; and spite of many a blow 


From warring kinsmen, siege from proud Ambir 
And the Mahratta, stoutly held its own. 

The bard still sings how Zalim saved the throne 
When the brave Haras 


stood and fought in square 



KOTAH AND JIIAIAWAR 


ijt 

Close to Bhatwarra ; and again ten years 
After that battle, when he turned aside 
The hordes of Holkar, spreading far and wide. 

By skilful payment. Yet what groans and tears 


Carao through the hand that saved, and held in thrall 
For sixty years his sovereign and his race, 

Spread com and wealth upon the country’s face 
To feed his power, protected her from all 


Dominion save his own 1 2^im, the bold, 
The handsome, famed for wisdom, wi^ 
Soldier and statesman, matchless hypocrite, 
Nestor of Rajasthin when blind and old — 



nilVMES OF W;ri,TA.VA 

The JhJiAs prulo anj Ilija'j curse: whom Fate 
AOcr hi) death, to Hara's cndles) moan, 
bequeathed a kingdom * near his fort Gigroc^ 

Ueft, a) was Kotah, from the parent state. 

* TJie uaij maJe bf KMaii ih/pucb wiii the EHcJ 

Go^erameot pfovxleJ ih«i be aoj bj heir* iJiouM teulo 1**^ ii^pj-tanriMo 
the Slate aa4«f «be Cluct Thii iiipukiioa »*» ia iSji* Jbiw 

4 part of Kolab, beuis fc^owdiaio* lepartte Stale, lie 
a <l«ectiJ4ct of Zalim Singh. 
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From the day I fought against Amb^ and held ih 
hlahratta in fee 

To the time when the British power spread over the lane 
like a sea 

Twas a soldier's fortune to hold what his sword had wo* 
hy guil<^ 

The part of a statesman to meet his enemy’s wile by wile. 

The man who must sec behind as well as in front, acJ 
sleep 

At night in an iron cage, why, his thoughts must needs 
lie deep ; 

To trust in the Cutb of another is like pouring water oa 
sand : 

How could I thus imravel the plots I have held in of 
hand? 


ZAUM SINGH 


•3S 

) doubt they will call the hot turmoil of 
fc 

ide me value but lightly a Thakur's or peasant’s 

ny own have I risked as boldly — it is all a game 
jf chess, 

e the winner cares but little if the loser blame or 
bless. 

uld my star have mounted higher \\hen t fought for 
Oode>'pore 

ad the Rajput only driven the Mahratta from her 
door? 

•lut he broke us, 1 was wounded, a prisoner — all u-as 
lost ^ 

So 1 turned again to *' '■f whom I had 

crosscil. 



RIIVMES or RAJPUTXVA 

Crossed in love w-dJ, he forgave rat I rose to poir 
and fam^ 

To the terror of all moneyed men, who would not pla 
my gama 

For 1 cased them of their plunder: but ask the O'®’ 
now 

Who made the land a cornfield and multiplied the 
plough ? 

Who, when other States were crumbling, kept this one 
safe and sound, 

Had friends and spies in the coundls of the Durbars all 
around — 

When the cut<throat English soldiers were cursed by 
many a Court 

Foresaw that fide of conquest and steered this ship to 


port? 



ZAUM SINCIl 
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These ej-es are blind to the sanlight, and face of friend 

' and foe, 

Eighty years have chilled and darkened the spirit’s fire 
and glow, 

But the old man’s mind is steady, thof’ thin and cold in 
his veins 

The blood that carccfcd at twenty like a river after the 
rains. 


See, there is the English treaty, signed, sealed, beyond a 
doubt 

It gives me a written charter for all I had without, 

And which 1 might have lost, the power and name of 
regent — nay, 

It leaves to ray heirs the regency for many a coming 
day. 
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WiU they hold it? Only God knows. I kept my sal 
force. 

And always said a Rajput’s throne was on the back of 1 
horse. 

But times arc changing, after I am gone there will I 
then 

Some value io a sunnud from this nc,w imperial pen. 


All the Durbars of Uajwarra will now be coming in 
To join the English redcoats, because they arc strong 
and will win : 

They seek not to topple over thrones, or to look 
bc.hind 

Tfc« r.ghtj cf the men in power; they guarantee t*hat 
they fed. 


ZAUU SC«GU 
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What with Moghal and Mahiatta, two grindstones grind- 
ing small, 

Rajasthan has swayed and tottered, like a man about to 
fall; 

Every day a new marauder lifts his head and beats his 
drums ; 

Peace, wth one strong arm protecting, will be welcome 
when it comes. 

Kly son may see it, but often 1 think * will he manage to 
guide this State?' 

Well, I’se done my best, and roust leave the rest in the 
band of inscrutable Fate. 

One thing I know, 1 have ruled this land fax better than 
any king : 

And men will say the same some day who now curse 
Zalim Singh. 



AT BHURTPORE 


The Jats* 

Local guide loquitur. 

The Rajput’s lineage veiled in cloud 
May be of longer date than our— 
God knows what mysteries enshroud 
The pedigrees of ruling powers. 
Enough for us that Jats can claim 
An ancient history and have made 
Here and in Punjab such a name 
That none of us need be afraid 
To wear it, whether war or peace. 

Whence came the Sikhs and Ranjit Sing! 



AT BHURTPORE 


Bburtpore began to make increase 
When Suraj Mai vas chief and king. 

He built this fort — how long ago? 

A centuiy and a half perchance : 

’Tis not Chitor, with all the glow 
Of ancient glory and romance ; 

Its fame is modern— ninety years 
Or less since General Lake was here 
And stormed in vain> tho’ prudent fears 
Led to surrender that same year. 

Four months had Ranjit bravely held 
These walls; the British loss was great; 
But all their foes were being quelled, 

And Ranjit wished to save lus State. 
Lord Lake was strong, had taken Dccg. 

Holkar, who then was in this Fort 
A refugee— with whom in league 



RHVMES of iujputana 
We thought to cut the redcoats short— 
Saw that the game was up : so j y ar r 
Was made and has remafaed, save when 
Hot Durjan Sal by force took Ws -* 
or fort and Then again 
The redcoats came in Twenty-Six, 

Stormed, and set up the rightful heir, 
flhurtpore has had no politics 
Since then ; but fearful grief and care 
Fell on us when the blood-red vmves 
Of mutiny in Fifty-Seren 
Surged round and thro’ and no one knev/ 
^Vhere next would work the deadly icaven. 

Our chief a boy, those round him stood 
Faithful to British salt and wise ; 

This Fort the men of fire and blood 
From Xeemueb would have made their prize 



AT BIlURTTORi: 
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But for the Durbar. Muttra near, 

Agra, the North-Wes^ all in ilatne, 

Had Rajasthan rebelled that year — 

Were all of us quite free from blame ? 
Ask Kotah — foolish men will be 
In every State ; your records show 
We let the lawless soldiery 

Go by and fought them too as foe. 

Did Nve ictnember Najaf Khan 
A hundred years or so before, 

And Sindhia later? Rajasthan 
Remembered, yet in such uproar 
When men see blood and hear strange cries 
'Tis bard to sunder right from nrong, 
Wisdom from folly’s swift surprise. 

The British raj bad lasted long 
And was asleep, they said — not one 
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White soldier near;* the prophecy 
That totJ the hundred years were dons 
Since I’anipat when it should die 
Had spread — thank Cod, ws chose aright 
Now in IJhurtporc you may' rm’iew 
Troops kept for distant frontier fight 
Jodbporc and Jcypore, Ulwor too 
And Bikanir, such troops maintain 

Of transport You should see our Chief 
Move cavalry upon the plain. 

He knows the drill-book, es'cry leaf* 

‘ See Xoie, (s 2^ 

* See Note, jv aj6. 

’ The Chief beic teferted to^ Mshanja Jeswaat Siesh, G.C.S.t, 
Decembet >893. 



ULWAR,* 1892 

Gardens and groves of orange, avenues 
Of shady trees ; a city at the base 
Of a sleep rock'bound, fort'Cron'oed hill ; bright hues 
Of flowers and varied tillage; many a trace 
Of Western thought in disciplined array 
Of troops, schools, hospitals ; while alt the East 
Breathes in the palace of a b>'gonc day, 

\\'hi£h travellers praise and where they love to feast 
Their eyes on pearls and books of ancient dale 
And curious arms. These, with a fertile soil 
And hardy race, arc Ulu-ar>— modem State, 

Twelve decades old; In aodent times the spoil 
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Of Moslem fram the Rajput, till their creed 
Mixed with the Jadu's blood — a hybrid strain. 
Bdber and Akbar, Aurangzcb, thro’ greed 

Of power came here and conquered ; then again 
The Jit from Bhurtpore raided fifty years ; 

Till the Narukas, sprung from Jeyporc, seized 
The helm which now their fifth chief calmiy steers, 
Peace on the wave, and tumult all appeased. 

' Koi«, p. J56. 



AMIR KHAN’S SOLILOQUY 


At To.nk. A.D. 1818 

rHEy talk of their lineage old, these Chiefs of the Sun 
and Moon, 

And of me as a robber bold who founded a throne by 
crime ; 

-ct them hurl hard names as they please, my sons and 
the world will soon 

forget how the robber rose; it Is only a question of 


time. 
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Tlicir Kama and Krishna, mcthinks, if they ner exi 
ucrc thieves, 

Like Bappa and Jodha and al! the strongest men 
Iiavc made 

Kingdoms ; the kingdoms of earth, what are they 
golden sheaves 

To be bound by the men who have reaped, whose 
is to be obeyed ? 

Jioikar and Sindhia were not so squeamish as these 
kings ; 

I served them well and they paid the labourer wort 
of hire. 

Did I serve J^porc when he paid ? Did I break t 
seal and strings 

Of an oath when ray guns spoke false as they rak 
an ally with fire? 


AMtR KIIAK'S SOtIU)QirV «49 

Jeypore perhaps may complain — that is one of my present 
griefs ; 

Let it pass as an old mistake, and that of the same 
false guns 

\\'hich blundered the day at Nagore when forty of 
hlanvar's chiefs, 

^^'ho came to feast at my tents as friends, made room 
for their sons. 

Is there nothing more to regret? The cowards say that 
I slew 

The girl they poisoocd between them ; * they laid her 
death at my door 

Because 1 bullied the chief whose blood is bluest of 
blue 

For a fee from that Baja Min, the oily demon 
Rahtore. 
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ISO 

Naught else? Nay, how should a man who hcli 
Rajput ia thrall, 

And who started in life with only the sword of a 
Pathan, 

Stickle at trifles to win, or even remember all 
The blood that was shed as he fought in Malwa 
Rajasthan ? 


Why doth the brain that steeled break silence kept 
tOKlay 

With thoughts like these of a womanish hue? 1 J 
lord and Lin^ 

Have washed my hands and am clean from the blood ar 
smoke cf the fray— 

And shall 1 begin to fear the prick of a conicifoe* 
sting ? 


AMIR KHAN'S SOLILOQUY i$t 

Kay, ’tis only the whisper of things I fancy them saying 
abroad 

My brother chiefs — they will wince at that name , for 
me ’tis enough 

To ha\e carved my way to a throne by the edge of a 
fearless sword. 

Conscience ? A soldier like me is made of a sterner 
stuff. 

' S<« Rhyise oo Kfbhika Kuaui, psc* S)- 




MISCELLANEOUS 




LATEST ANECDOTE OF BIJEY SINGH OF 
MARWAR 


The Iitesl aoeoJole of R»ja Bijqr Smgh of Mancai i> contribute)! by the 
Jodhpote AdaiiiustraUon Report for 1SS7-&8, tehicb tiyi that he, “being 
himself a tealous Vuhaiv, stncUy prohibited the toinufacture and ule of 
liiliiot throughout the cousliy, and (bat the ptohsUuoD tenaiaed io force is 
letter and ipint duting a full period of iweety yeart The Tbakur of Abwa, 
otned Jdt Siagh, who had acted in opposilioo to these prohibitions, was leited 
and eteeuted in the fore of Jodhpur 00 pretence of this very olTeoee, though 
there caisied a grudge against bun ob accotuu of hit unbearable insolence and 
deSaaee to the aathocity of the ehiet The [dace, situated outside the 
‘ Su^tU Gate ‘ of she city of Jodhpur, srbert the Tbakut’i corpse was 
hunt, la itiU worshipped by the Jodhpur iaitU (Iiquot-sellets), who con 
sidet the Thakur as a hero and martyr who aactiliced hit Lfe for iheit cause ’’ 

Courtiers 

Didst thou, o King, an edict frame and seal 
That whoso brcts-s or sells distilled liquor 
Shall straightway peri^ for his country’s weal 
To make and keep it sober all the quicker? 



RUY^fES OF R.yrUTAXA 


Tjs true ; and from that question I may guess 
To loosen some one’s head is now j-our notion, 
Relying on the fact that I profess 

To sect of Vishnu the most strict devotion. 

Still I may pardon if need be, «hy not? 

A case may call for reeonsideratiea 

Courtiers 
T he Ahwa Thakur is the culprit. 

Ki.\g 

UTjatl 

Jit Singh ? This saves a lot of botheration. 

The beast bath long authority defied — 

Courtiers 

We tfaoogbt the news would very likely please the 
King 

My royal edict can’t be set aside. 

O holy \nslinu, thus do I appease thee I 



LATEST AXECDOTE OF BIJEY SJSGH OF JIARWAR JJ7 


Jet Sm^his beheaded, and aamted as amaetjra hundred j ears after by the 
Jodhpui viLlnets, for »hota the ibUowins “ay s«' e . — 

Thou wert murdered, brave J6t Singh, 

By a water-drinking King ; 

Does he know that beef and beer 
Brought the British soldier here ? 

Whisky too he drinks no end, 

Does the Englishman our friend, 

Who our enemies did scatter, 

Conquered Moghal and Mahratta. 

Water nes-cr did nor can 
Suit a Hajput nobleman : 

Therefore, Tbakur, didst thou die 
In the cause of Liberty : 

Liberty to tipple when 

You like belongs to all free mca 

“ Rightly struggling to be free," 
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Thee we praise we honour thee 
Yes, to honour thee we come. 
Martyr for our Indian rum, 
Which the soldier in the barrack 
Calleth by the name of arrack' 
And to denizens of Maroo 
Generally is known as dharee ; 
Ages long it has been made, 

Hot and strong, it's good for trade 
And if opium u-erc not grown 
We should each a fortune own. 

So to worship thee wc come. 
Martyr for our imlian rum I 



THE ULWAR TRIAL 

Kunj Behan 1 ^, a m«mber of tba Ularur Stale Couui], whJedimng labic 
OB apshUe road in Ulwnr, oo the tlal May 1S92, «aa attacked by 
* r“'J of nea, asd deapaldied by awoida. The Maharaja haying died 
nddeslj at Kami Tal the day after, the laqaiiy lew lb« murder waa cen- 
diuted by the Gntiah Ceyenewoi, with the teault (hat (our mes were eoeyicted 
■ court eoBpeaed ef two Eagbsb officer* lent to (he State. The court 
fouad that the miacder had been tuihotued by the Maharaja, and waa plaased 
^ hii iighl-hand maB and itiSwScer, Major Ram Chatider, who, by mtaiia 
o( yrttaure, had ledueed (he other* to teeoapluh m Ahhry Singh, who, 
with Rim Oiander, waa aesteoeed to death, openly conicased aa to the part 
he aad hta asaoslatea bad taken, inatigaled tbcxlo by Ram Chandet and 
hcbenng the muidet had been comiDatHled by the Raj (hliharajaJ. The 
(uhcwing liaei reflect bacaar coomesl in Rajpoiina after the (nal. 

If the Raj had only Ii>-ed, father. 

Where would have been the crime? 

Most would havx said, "Good riddance. 

And not before it was time ' ; 
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For the man had risen too fast, father, 
And had few friends in the place: 
i\las, it was hard for the Raj to die, 
And leave this sad disgrace ! 

To kill on a public road, father. 

Was bad — the best men make 
(As the andeol proverb bath itj 
At times, you know, a mistake. 

Ram Chander lost his sense, lather 
But it seems a terrible thing 
For doing the Raj’s own command 
To hang poor Akhey Singh. 

And Buddha to A'd/u * 

For life ; se\ en j eais of jail 
To Chandra the son of Cbajju— 

Alas for the women who wad I 





THE ULYTAE TRUE 
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The dead man was not thdr rival 
Ram Chandet's only—beside. 

Just think, not one would have sufTered 
ir the Raj had never died! 

You say the Sirkar* says, father. 

No Raj has power to kill, 

But we know they have always done it, 

And some will do it still 
« * « « « 

This case ;vi!I make them fear, boy, 

And save some lives : our eyes 
Are blind, our weak hearts tremble. 

The big Sirkar is wise. 

e cotnmoa same for baosportation acrosa (be sea or Uaci v/oter. 
eBnUsh Covcmmeiit IS Lnoica as tbe SuLar, and (he Chief of a Slate 
« the Raj « Che Durbar. 

n 



THE DAORI'S REQUEST 

• Moghli* (or tUotu) iorMuLI; (tlrfl oxioeJcii Bighu for li« eomo 
of Ihor enma j anJ io thUconarcticm a taiire c£cul Ulely mliaiDeil a 
be wu f tettet la Court ubte * Mc^i-.u »« uBitLcet) to » bafj fi« 
oeiually heaii} (hr piituner l»j fee f<n»tui«B ihsi pajoest micbJ b* ^ 
until the nijhtt gttw dark ' "—Sx/nur /tvm Xt{«rt 1/ tkt SKfenxiedt 
.Ve/i/j/ iH Hajfuuao okJ Ctntntl InJii tSj* 


O FOR a land where Ihe Baori 
Has plenty to cat and to do I 
Noivadays not a single cowrie 
Can he raise without hullabaloo. 
Time was that the Sitts when we raided 
Were quick with the melting pot, 
And the Raj and its Thakurs aided 
If pursuit were getting hot 
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It paid them well: and they fenced us 
From harm in some ancient keep ; 

But the Sirkar went against us, 

And now it’s little wc reap. 

There used to be lots for the scrambling 
When a line of camels showed, 

Or a fat Mahajan was ambling, 

At night on a lonely road. 

But the dear old days hate departed, 

The merry old times ate gone ; 

No wonder a cliap’s do\\n>heartcd 
When he’s always “ downed upon." 

These jails are enough to stifle 
Men used to the jungle free ; 

And it's hard to be fined for a trifle 
That W'asn’t worth a rupee. 
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They have spoilt the taste and Savour 
Of lif^ these wTctcbed police — 

I ask Honour a favour ; 

If >'ou let jne go in peace 
The Sne shall be paid like rent, Sir, 

On the day it is due all right — 

But I hope you vWl) kindly consent. Sir, 
To wait till a moonless night 



STEPPING THE BOUNDARY 

In days when laws and people 
Were primitive yet wise, 

\Vheo villagers disputed 
O'er doubtful boundaries, 

The Rajput and the Bheel alike 
Would choose a trusted man, 

A grey-bcard generally, nho knew 
How ev«y field began. 



\(A RiirMt:s OF R-\;FirrANA 

How here WAS waste till such an one 
Reclaimed it ; there a well. 

Or watercourse, si-as made by A 
(His grandsirc used to tell) ; 

1) sowed this land for twenty years ; 

That patch belonged to C : 

The Grc>**bcard would be sure to know 
The boundary’s histofj'. 

If only he would speak the truth. 

On which they trusted solely ; 

For he would cany ia his hand 
A little water holy. 

And on his head a wild beast’s skin. 

Or goafs, to show that he 
If perjured of his oath a beast 
la the next world would be. 
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Thus fitted out, and solemnly 
Adjured by ereiy god, 

Before the assembled multitude 
The boundary he trod. 

And where he slept the line was marked. 
And all men were content 
To follow till the trace grew faint 
That boundary settlement 

Some churl perhaps when Grcy-bcard died, 
Some soured churl might say, 

• A jackal that I heard last night 
Howling in search of prey 
Remioded me of Grcy-bcard's voice : 

1 always feared he'd rue 
Thro’ holy Gunga’s wrath Uic day 
He cut my field in twa” 



iillYMES OF RAJPUTANA 
But those who know the people well 
Aver the country-side 
Is thoroughly convinced and sure 
That Grey-beard never lied ; 

And modem forms of settlement, 

So seldom understood, 

Arc not, they think, as honest or 
In fact one half as good. 

Yet all agree the stepping mode 
Is out of date, because 
Of new inventions — railways sciiooU, 
I’iccc-goods, vakeels and laws. 

And fifty other things that since 
It flourished hasc occurred— 

To prove that as men "cisilise “ 

You 


cannot trust their word. 



A BHEEL DISPUTE 


U£WAR, 

Tht local manager advises 
Tug BheeU are out in Sigri— 
They're shouting in the name 
Of justice ; and in Mddri 
The Eheels ate all aflame. 

For the Sign men say Midri 
Has cheated them of land : 

A boundary dispute^ you know, 


Rln-WLS or R-VrCTAXA 
And gcncraily amor.^ th£ Dhccis 
it leads to blocd and net. 

This one both ullages agreed 
To settle by panchayat : 

\\*ho took a man from each and made 
Them swear by gods di>'ine, 
iiand clasped in band, impartially 
To step the boundar>* line. 

And so they slept it Sigri swea» 

That sixty bcegahs, so\ni 
By them for twenty years, ha\-e now 
Been into bladri thronn : 

Their man, they say, was small and weak. 
And hladri's big and strong ; 

The big man took the line he liked, 

And forced the weak along. 



A BHEEL DISPUTE 
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They also say was bad, 

Or prejudiced, or bought, 

And would not listen to their pleas 
Or make the inquiry sought. 

As far as 1 can judge, the tale 
That Sigri tells is true, 

But, true or false, the question is, 

What is the Raj to do? 

The Sahib has said both sides agreed 
To arbitration — yes. 

Therefore the panek must be upheld. 

That’s not so dear, 1 guess. 

The Bhccis are out, the kilktit * raised 
And therefore I’m afraid 
The tla/us quo must be restored 
And fresh inquiry made. 

Tb« usual abbr«Tutea ti a couit of aitMUatioa oiigmally 

lamg oC 6t( (/JauS) siemtias. 

'Kit-trj bt the lUieclfc 



A PETITION 

In the resUcs5 da}'s of j’or^ in 
The time my father was a lad, 
Lony Ochter ’ Sahib came warring, 
Built the station Naseerbad ; 
Formed a r^'ment of Rasila 
At Rampura; with it came 
Sfahmood Khan from near Ambil ^ — 


Tha^ Sir, was my father’s name. 



A PETITION 
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You must know before their coining 
There had been a lot of trouble, 

Half the country round was drumming 
Unto arms, and playing double. 

Some were secretly inciting ; 

But the brave Rasila showed 
\Vhat Fathans can do in fighting 

Through the district straight they rode 

I^ny Ochter Sahib soon scattered 
All his enemies afar ; 

Mahmood Khan was wounded, battered, 

And promoted Rasaldar ; 

Given a jagi'r in tWs village, 

^Vtucb he founded, where 1 dwdi, 

Peaceably engaged in tillage. 

As my neighbours all can telL 
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Thi% my son, is the Pativari, 

He was taught by Ganesh ^cfl, 
Who I’m quite sure would be sony 
If he came to any harm. 

Yet this Moonserim * is trj’ing 
To withhold from us our due ; 

Sec, that field of mine is drying— 

He won't let the water through. 

What's the reason, sir ? God knows it 
See, that channel from the tank— - 
I could open it or close it, 

/\s the water rose and sank. 

Give our village what it needed. 

Store the rest ; but now they say 
Our supply must be impeded 
For some land tno miles auay. 



A PETITION 
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Wliat would Mahmood Khan or Lony 
Ochter Sahib ha\e said to this? 

Gancsh Ram is widely known, he 
Is too straight to work amiss : 

He forgets, though, that Rasdia. 

What could such as he is know 
Of Jtahmood Khan from near Ambila, 

Him who made tliis \iUagc grow? 


He is young-^young men in work are 
Sharit and actis'C ; I am old. 

H'hat 1 say is, let U>c Siikar 


Kow the scales of justice hold. 
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So he spoke, with warmth yet waiy, 
Weaving In and out his tale 
Z/a*)' Ochter — RasaiJdri 
As the words of most avail. 

' rersons leiKteoi in the Cost do not tet^uire to be toIJ thxt the 
people tuv-e • curioue «ey of spcakin; of OchtcrloDy w Lotty Ocbio 
* MooaseriiD, e tub^veitcet ia the Revesue Depuimtsi. 


SNAKE-BITE 

An iNaOENT OF MODERN AjMERC 

The woman Khcri, the wife 
or the herdsman Amar Singh, 
Who saw her depart this life. 

And witnessed the cobra spring. 
There wasn’t a doubt of the fact 
From all that the neighbours said ; 
The snake was killed in the act 
And brought to the thdnah * dead. 


* A Police poU, lie o( wlncb u celled ibe riapu/jr. 
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But three tvecks after a lad 
Lciokcd into a disused ucll : 

And one month alter a sad, 

Sad story there \vas to tell 
The thinadir came and saw, 

And (to cut the matter short) 

Old Amor Singh and his brothcr-In-Jasv 
Confessed In the Sessions Court 

They had put her out of the way 
Because of her goIngs-on. 

She went to the temple each day, 

Tho’ they told her r«ot ta Upon 
The temple steps she was seen 
TTre night she was last alhe. 

And the priest he was young, with a full-fed $ 


While Khori was furty-Use; 
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And Rajput honour, you know, 

Recks little of English laws 
In a case like that. Not a blow 
Was struck at the priest, because 
All scandal they wished to hide. 

It was rather fine — was it not ? 

And hard that no faunily pride 
May now wipe out such a blot. 

Without being chained like a thief. 

And banished across tlie seas. 

There is the story in brief 

Of a snake-bite— which, if you please, 
Is common enough. The tale 
In different forms you may learn 
To read if you take up the trail 
or many a snake-bite return. 




A TUAKUR AT IIOMC 


The sun goes down on droves of goats and Vine 
Streaming within the \lllagc gales: the moon 
Looks on the Thakur boosing o’er his wine 
And lulled by beat of drum in endless tunc. 
Contentment holds the village and 5u chief : 

Th(! scene is one of dirt, but not of grief. 


n 

" A stagnant pool,” the traveller may say ; 

“A century breeds no change where grief and mind 
Alike are not j none looks beyond to^ay, 

Or knows the outer world ; their joys are blind. 

A man lies down beside the beast he drives, 

And eats his frugal meal without a sigh : 

Is that the goal and end of human lives ? — 

Content to live — content perhaps to die t ” 
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Ah uell I the outer world is pressing in 
And coming nearer to the stagnant pool, 
And not to knonr will soon be held a sin — 
But is the Pundit happier than the fool? 
God help the Thalnir when he asks that quesb 
It sticks a little in my on-n digestion. 



A THAKUR IN A RAGE 
, (In a Native State) 

Friend, do you say it is well for us that the big Sirkar* 

Is here to watch over our r^hts and our children s 
rights in the land? 

It seems to me to be more on the side of a proud Durbar 
\Vhich laughs secure at iny wrong because I am tied 


foot and hand. 
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Forty or fifty j*ears ago this adoption case 

Would have cost my father no trouble ; his cast 
armed for fight, 

HU horses fleet, and his men the pick of an a 
race: 

A morning’s ride and a dozen shots would have s 
it alt outright 


Now I rauit waste, it seems a couple of years and i 
* In a game of VaLiIs and pay a mongrel plead 
scrawl , 

1 (e u)-! he is working my ease, and has sent alrca 
score 

Of }«tiions tu ALu and Simla: I'm tick and lir 
u alk 


A THAKUR IN A RAGE 
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Scribes and judges may reap the rapecs I have sown 
broadcast, 

But the Durbar will never forget it was weak when our 
house was strong. 

It seeks to lessen my power ; it owes me a grudge for the 
past, 

And is always watching and trying to make me out in 
the wrong. 

What do they want me to do? Go out on the jungle 
side 

With all ray retainers and earn the name of an outlaw 
bold? 

If they force me ever to that, I wW bumble somebody’s 
pride ; 

It shall cost them dear, my revenge — I will pay it a 


thousandfold. 



MAULED 

At Siwai Madhopur CJc>-pefc) 

irJ January 1893 

Onc of an army of beaters. 

I‘'ive or six hundred men, 
Folloucd a wounded tigress 
Down thro’ a jungly glen ; 

Saw her lying, and rashly. 

Fuo'iddy, Uucw a stene— 
(tsaj-s a shikari near him) 


We Ixa/d a rear and a groan. 
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Then four shots. The shikan 
(May bounce as slukans can) 
Says that he dropped the tigress 
Standing Q\cr the man. 

Whatever the facts, his shooting 
Deservr'cs a medal to win. 

For he saved the life of the beater, 
Tho' he spoilt the tiger’s skia 


Saved— let’s hope t but a broken 
Arm from a tiger’s jaws 
And wounds upon head and body 
From those terrible fangs and claws 
Must heal CTC the reckless Naga 

Can be saved, poor fellow, outright. 
And show with pride in his village 
The marks of a tiger’s bite. 
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One of an army of beaters, 

Five or six hundred men, 

Tracking a wounded tigress 
Dotvn thro’ a jungly glen — 

Why have 1 told the story ? 

Simply because he said, 

“ TtU t/u Maharaja’' 

2<)th January 

HU name was 

Shcoram Das$~>ind he’s dead. 

The shikari's name has a Rajput ring, 
Shekhaw-at of Sikar is brave Oom Sini 



THE FRESENT SIEGE OF BHUETPORE 

r/« Genius loci proUscs 

Tjiey talk of the siege of Bhyrtpore, 

But never a thought they give, 

As their guns they wipe, whether dock and snipe 
Would rather die than live 

No place like tlus they dedare. 

And they call it sport and fun 
As the fowl go by like douds in the sky 
To drop them one by one 
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The white man's heart it is strong, 

We know his courage and pluck ; 

We are not Jain,' yet we cannot divine 
Why he shoots such myriads of duck. 

'Tis good when a tiger dies. 

But we count it strange and harsh, 

The passion some feel for duck and teal 
And srripe in the lonely marsh. 

* The Jtim object to the destnieuoo of inimal life m wy ihspe, 
noxious reptile or me,] doj. 



A SONG OF JODHPORE, 1893 

There's a place in Rajputana with a fort of old renown 
And a liberal-hearted fine old kin^ 

And the traveller who visits that most hospitable town 
Heats a lot about Sir Pratap Singh. 

He is Minister and Commandant of Cavalry in one, 

And his fellow s, by Jove, <an ride ; 

You should go there for a “ pig-stick ” if you want to si 
some fun : 

Tlierc arc pigs, Sir, on every sidc- 
ClIORUS 

Hunting the gallant boar, 

Englishman and Kahtote, 

Brothers in sport, ride o'er 
The sandy plain at Jodhporc. 
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They won the Polo Tournament this year, the 
team 

Sir Pratap took to Poona t’other day ; 

And the liberal-hearted king, Maharaja Jes^'l■ant Sif 
Sa>’3 his men can hght as well as play ; 

We shall find them by our side if uc c^cr ha 
ride 

On the frontier far away against the foe, 

And we feel the brave Rahtore, like his aneest 

J'OfC, 

Is an ally to be trusted, don’t you know ? 

C/tORUS 

Hunting the gallant boar, 

Engluhman and Kahtorc, 
brothers in spert, ride o’er 
The sandy plain at Jodhpore. 
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Do Rc Ihlnk too much of sport as good training for our 
youth ? 

Is the teacher sick or sorry when his art 
Miles Ws pupil better man than himself, do w hat he can ? 

N'ly, he feels an honest pride in his heart. 

For a \ictory o'er foe whose strength was never feared 
.Is nothing, and we keep the old rule. 

Lit all rivalry bt kt(n >inJ u'luever -xuu bt tlutrtJ 
That's the lesson we ha\e Icamt at school 

ClIOKVS 

Hunting the gallant boar. 

Englishman and Kal'tore, 
liroUicn in sport, tide o'er 
The sandy plain at Jodhporc 

o 



FAMINE IN RAJFUTANA 

1S93 

Till: goddc$i of Chitor in olden time 
Craved regal victims— juperstition 
13ut this gaunt spectre ravages and dwelli 
Among the poor, in poverty and slime, 

Tempting despair and maddening to crime. 

We read m former days how dricd'Up wells 
And barren fields brought death: old chronicles 
^{«ak of slain hecatombs: but now like chime 
Of tells ocr hills the railway's scream is heard. 
The Irt,n Horse has saved the land and seared 
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The spectre I'amine, like some carrion bird 

Disturbed at its foul feast Had God but spared 
The poor man's cattle, ah, what joy had stirred 
The hearts of those for whom in need He eared ! 



THE HOUSE UPON THE LAKE 

Ajmere, 19x11 March 1S90 

In vaf)'ing mood four years and more 
These e>’es haw seen the ripples break 
And waves arise to \rild wind’s roar 
Beside this house upon the lake. 


Sunrise and sunset, and the play 

Of light and shadow thro’ the } car — 
I know tliem wdl, for rwght and dsy 
The lake made muric in mine ear. 



THE HOUSE UPON THE LAKE 
The green in front, with birds and bloom 
And ferns and trees that diade the sky , 
These marble walls, each qu^t cool room— 
I lea\e them, not without a sigh. 


To dwell upon a distant hill 

Already lo\'ed for its own sake : 
But ahl to-day my thoughts are still 
With the old house upon the lake 



THE HOUSE UPON THE HILL 


Mount Abu, zotii Marui 1894 

Four years again have passed and schooled 
Since mine the task mth earnest mil 
To follow belter men who ruled 

From this bright house upon the hilL 


The names of LawTence, Sutherland/ 
And others Unger round its walls ; 
Its garden fair a gentler hand, 

O ferns and flowers, to me recalls- 
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Looking upon the lake below. 

The hills around, be>'c>nd, I seem 
To hear the sounds of Long Ago 

As of those days 1 rhyme and dream. 

Tis classic ground, tbo' raiJuay near 
May shriek , I wonder, Abuji, 
if ground there be not classic here 
In Rajasthan so kind to me. 

The Past and Present to compare, 

I'rom each its fragrance to distil. 

Where could be filter spot, O where. 

Than this bright house upon the hill f 

rvUTJU'.iX;o5<»,U J >aU>rtU&S <iM t*<« Go««n»« Ctiml L« 

;r.»C.oai >&4l «»lS«S, Misa Hrery U»irr.<« fr.-ra Hiju Hjr. 




NOTES TO RHYMES 


w preface ittie Nole» Mib ihe/oUoieuig e«T«l from the e&tay 
« 111* Rijjw Sut*» lo Sit Alfred L>»U’» adomeUe booV. Astlu Sliuui 
iSi-issii- 

''Tbeitpoa leahichw* rcrei b that «hicb Ubpw called, is the tdo'Die- 
tour* eoDitncUluce of the Isdas Cmpue, Rejpsiiaas ssd, by the Dsiives 
of Jsdu, or essntry ef tbe ciucA. tc u ibi recss vtihift 

■hich the pwe-Udodei Rajput hare naisuoneJ ibeit indefcnJesc* 
‘“‘let then owB ctuefrauii, asJ hate is aom* uauscea brpt tosethet iheic 
P'Xiiiit aeoeue* eier use* the Octuuuoa of the tUjphu orct the pew 
ihiee of Norih-NVeateni India uai cab donn anJ iciiten to i4ecet lerca 
ototuin ac> by lb< Mmalaua impuoo* frooi CenmJ Aaia. The IliU 
Meieiioui iBtaaiOn* fossd liajpul ilfBauict r«hnc Is all ihc duef uuea cd 
'he nordi and ever the rich Gangcuc plaiaa cabmtJ lo ibe c^flnca of 
nt'lcta Ecngal—al Lahore, Delhi, Kanaii), and Ayalhxb Oct id ibne 
Cleat c.nes and fertile Lacult the Ka.pol chicra acre dn*ra {or,h aoulhaard 
ud actaud wio the cenuil (J la>ha, ahete a enuet ih^kadl 

rraui'.rj ^ave them a accood line id dcfraca afuBM (he lorci^nrea Xal thit 

1-a* ihry hare held eo( uncccaaf>,dy ap t« the {aond day The boondarir* 
'< lliio actual iinoiey aia n<t eaa~|r OeidMd a Biap, ili>fc^h M 
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boundaries of political lcrnloc]r in India base varied so little in tistoric uaes. 
After the eailiesl Mahomedan cooqoesU the Rajput country seems to hare 
eatencled (speaking roughly) from the Indus and the Sallej on the west and 
north-west right across the Indian continent eastward up to the ridnity of 
the Jumna River at Agra and Delhi, artd southward antd it touched the 
Vindhya range of monnlaioi This great central region had for rts natural 
bairiers on the west and nonh-wesl the desert, on the east the rocky, tioken 

Uicts which run along west of the Jumna, and on the sooth the pi«s and 

woodlands of the Vindhya mountains. And though tn many parts of tto 
country, to the south and south-east espeetally. the doaiiuen of the Rajputs 
has been overlaid by Mahomedin or Mariiha usufjnUons, yet eveiywhere 
Rajpiit septa or petty eh^fchips may suJ) be found eaistlBg in various degrees 
of independence. And there are, of course, Rajput ehieft outside Rajpuliw 
altogether, though none of poUticnl impoiiariw. But Rajputini proper, 
country still under the independent rule of the m«t onoent families of^ 
purest may now be understood geoeially to mean the great tract 

would be crossed by two lines, of which one should be drawn on the map « 
India from the frontier of Sind eastward to the gales of Agra ! and lie oth« 
from the southern border of the Pmyab Government near the Sutlej south 
and south-eastward onUl it meeU the broad belt of Maratha SUtea under the 
Cuieowar, ilolkar, and Kndia, uhicli runs across India from Baroda 
Gwalior. This lerriloy is divided into nineteen slates, of which sisteen ar 
possessed by Rajput clans, and the chief of the clan or sept is the 
ruler. To the Sesodia clan, the dJest and purest blood in India, Ulong < 
States of Oodipoor, Banswana, Pertibgaih, and Shahpuia ; to the Ra ^ 
clan, the Stalea of Jodbpoor and BiVanlr t J*rP®°v and Ulwar to 
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lolermuiaUe career <J feuda and {bnj-s, auiting eUraallf to eaUrge tlieir 
borders at die com of tbetr nagbincrs. ^Mlea tbe laod grew loo lUail lot 
the support of the chiefs Umlljr or of the sept — iHm Is, when there were no 
cacant alloimenu — a hnilt.»s4 son of the chief wosU assemble a band and 
set forth to male room for himself elsewhere. If he was lacbfr he foond bis 
room j if not, the famil/ was rwl of his companj : is either ereat he was 
provided for. Is thi* wij the whole eonsity of Rajpnlasa was occupied by 
the elms and septs which we sow tnd diere s and their temtories are no* 
called by us slates; hoc these sutes are eoBSUmtiosiUy qnue unlihe any 
others is India. For, while eeecythiag the in the political order of Isdia 
has changed, the Rajput States hare managed to preserve unaltered mach of 
their original structure, built up out of the needs and cireunslaaCM oI 
primiure life. The strain of incessant vmhzt, in which these tnhal 
sovereignties were engaged from their foasdation ceniories ago astU the 
Engltoh peace of tSi8, has served to l«p light the bonds which held them 
together, without being violent oiough to break them asanda. Of course 
the original type has undergone some modiEoatione I towns have grown up 
round the ancient forts ; the lands of each sept have gradually, and by 
constant finction, rounded themselves off into distinct temtories ; and the 
chiefs have in some instooees succeeded in modernising their status toward 
the likeness of territorial sosere^^. But on the whole there ate probably 
few or no political fabrics having any pretence to be called states, in any 
part of hiatonc Asia, which haie suffered so little ess en ital change between 
the eleventh and nmeteenth cmiiuies — a period w hich for Rajputiaa was one 
long war.time, from the fiist inroads of the Ghamevi Lings to the final 
pacification of Central India 1^ the mdilary and political measures of tie 
Cnglish Coiemor-Geneial, Lord Hastings. 
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“Dunns these seven eentunes 01 so the Rajput dans hid sinoui fortunes 
The kings of (he eailj Musilmin djnasties in Xorthem India pierced their 
country from end to end by rapid nrshinc invasions, plundering and ravishing, 
lieaking the idols, and taring the hcanlifully-sculptnced temples, Buddhi-i 
sol Erahmanic. But to long ai the object of these incursions uas mere 
booty or fanatical slaughter, there mas not mitch to be got out of the in.etior 
of Kajpnlana. The chiela retired to their foruestes, great circuramllations 
of the brcod topi of icarped hills, smh three or taur hues of defence, strorj 
hcldi which cost the enemy a siege of some inelse or eighteen nonlbi, with 
iho grand Snale of a deipente sally t» matu upon your hoes liy the gatrwn 
viihsut hope or feu, dressed in saBron ganneDis, drunk uiih opium and 
*>ih the Uood of their own womanLind. The victor in obstinate and 
daageiQuj coodjcts of kind found himself paying rather dear for a maiiike 
Uwmphi and ai foe cDo^acat laiheseoteof eauUsshingpermaneni do m i n i on , 
the country «aa nos north the itooUe of holding it againsi the clans and 
their (mhlid allies, the ihorigtnal Boo-Aryas tnbea of the jungle. So euly 
»• the end of the twelfth century, neverthelesa, the Mahomedani had dis- 
nntred the great importance, us a /irror d"*!//** m the middle of the Ri.P>.i 

«f Ajmerc, a city lying at the fool of as almost unpergnaUe hdl fwi. 
*cU watered (or these and tracts, tn a siiuauoa at one* strong, cm'ial, aoJ 
ti'* pictartsque. The fort wat ULca by the Afghan King bhahab ndulm 
at the end of the twelfth century j and on the crest of the hill the uaieJer is 
■tui shoa-n a grave-yard thick with mouoda, where ate said to be the Uiaer of 
the fauhful Islanulcs who fell la the storm, oc in the inasaacre ly which the 

celebrated the (ort'a recapture a km jean later. Since tin .kjmere 

bas UcB lost and woo aevcral times i ila poasesuon hcicg the lymbol of 

rul'tica] ptedununai^ la Ra,putana : loe U ta a Castle Dangerous wLah no 
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gOTemtncnl coutd boM m Ibc nudsc ol tbc mlujat poverfJ sapports 
and the pieslige of inJiuuy supenonif. The Mogbaf Eoperon tcide it an 
itnpenal residence in ibe ieTenteestb centnij; in the confcaon of U<e 
eighteenth century (be Rajpiiu got it again for a vhile, bat soon had to pieli 
It to the Maratha chief ehea at the hc'^t of bis roifane& By hha U 

waa ceded, vitb the landt adjoining, to the Brituh in iSiS ; ted thus for nz 
centuries or more, \tilh a fev intcnala, Ajmere haa contained the garrison by 
»hich the masteii of India bare enforced their paianoant jnosdicion oc« 
the unruly clans of ftajputana.” 


THE MEWAR PAMJLY. P. *5 

The follotnng extract dron a sLeicb of Chitor ccspilei from Tod and 
other auihonuee by Df. Stniton, reaideni at Oodeypote a fe« yeat* ‘»°i 
relates to the Mem famJyi— 

“ In the beginning of the eighth coiiury Chitor was the seat of the Mori 
division of the Pramar or roar Rajputa then rellnj in Sleirar and llalTi : 
but it was taken abool A.D. JiS by Caahpa, asoally called Bappa, the 
ancestor of the present Mabatana, since which tune it has, with Wef inter- 
ropo'on ari»ing from the fonunes of war, eontinned with the present hceue. 
But Chitor and the rkh [Jaina of Mewar were not the first possessions of this 
dynasty on the central ptalean of loduk For nearly two ceatcriea pteritaiily 
It had ruled in Bhilwar, (be wild biH country of lie Ehils, which' buttresses 
■hat plateau on the west, between Idas on the south and oi»lcrs Cdaipur 
on tie north. IVior In Ibal again il had for nearly four centuiiei tcM 
Sway in lie western peninsula of Saurasilrs, now called Kathiawar. The * 
MciasitaJes of the Cituily already alluded to were iBustialed alike ia 
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am tij lo the ChJ higUands and ihe Jlewai pbin*. if not also in its car'ie' 
m-pjiioa to the sea coast ptosince cm the west. These stages and then 
tjoda ia the coarse of the Suiyabans Rajjiats, successively settling m 
Srutashtii, Ebdaar, and finally in.Mes>air. aie historicaJ. though the details 
of soch remote periods are legendary.** 


TRANSLATION OF A GRANT OF LAND HELD BY A 
ERAUJUN. P. ** 

“GtAhT KSIS *Y A BfcAMSMtt OW Bl«KBAI»AH. 

"A Etahmin's orphan was compelled hunger to lustenaoee in 
inrmg ta eil-nuU ; instead «( oJ the rceeptade waa tiled with Wood. The 
^•S^lened eilmindeminded of the child erbo he wait * A Brahmin a orphan, 
•at the reply. Alarmed at the enonmty of bia guJl In thaa employin* the 
Wt of a print, ,«rm/ tU cf i.r '»iii tirtk. •» tA.r* *e 
>nKiikt tiUti «fc/. and *e« «u a pilgrimage lo Draiica. lie demanded 
the presence of the god J the piieata pointed to the ocean, when he 

plaejtd la and had an interview *nh Dwaiica Nath, who ptesenieil him 
»nli a rmitcu Older on the Raoa for (ortyJive of returned 

and threw the wnling before the Rana. 00 the slepa of tie temple iJ 
JKlenufK The Rana read the wiitmg of the god, plaeed it on tia hea . 
aod imoiedialcly made out the giant. This la three handled and fifty Jt«* 

noiuiccordcdbyaa .naciipUOB on stone, and hia descendant Koshala Jet 

ii."-<A true IransUhon—J. Too.) Tod. roL i. p. 5 S*- 
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"HcstuToocous ideas have been fiamtd of the lUndn female from the 
actiiei drawn by those who never left the banVs of the Ganges. They are 
"pweDted as degraded beings, and that not one in many ihousandi can even 
foi I would ask aach travellers whether they know the name of Rajpoot, 
^ there are few of the lowest chieftains whose dau^iteis are not instructed 
both to read and write i though, the customs of the country leiiuiring much 
a epistolary writing, only the aignaluie is made to letters. But of their 
'“'Uect, and knowledge of whoever has had W converse with a 

Rejpoolal guardian of her son’s r!^ must draw a very diSerent conclusion. 
Though ercluded by the Salie Uw of lodu from govemios, they are decUred 
•* he Bl regeeU dutioj minority } and the history of India i» 

■Mudotes of able and valiant females in this capacity.” 


jsJfrm BUM. p. «» 


In hit .<ji«4/r Tod wf Ilea 

'Bohadoot had remained but a fortoight, when the Urdy advance of 


Unaayoon with hit succours warned him to retire. According to the annals. 


he left Bengal at the aoliciutioii of the queen Knmarau i — 
fuUowug up the spoU.eaaimheted foe, be commenced a pedantic 
»“ds With Buhadoof, punning oo the word 'Chetlwe.’ Hed Hemayoon 
trut been so distant, this catastrophe wcaiW have heea a'ciled, for he 
bound by th* Uws of chivalry, the claims of which he bad ackoowledged, to 
^ead the queen’s cause, whose hn^ be had become. The ttUUon tl the 

peoiluruy of a custom analogous to the taste of the chivaltons age of 

Buy amuse. WTua ter Aouiomaa water the Kahlwe queen was slain, 
taolha of the latuil piince took a soiet method to shield him m demandmc 


of 
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(}:« /Bl£hc£ci of tl;e pitdge prcn hf Hcnijxca «hsn she sot the Siiii to 
lacfflarch. 

* ‘ * The fesdral of the hoceld * ( AfUi) is in spQo^ eod vhaierer iu ca-:^ 
It IS ease of the few whm aa mtacoaise ti giQss&j cf the socst 6 e .iaU 
satnre is eslshltabed between the fait sex sed the csnlios of Rajasthan. 
Thoagh the teacelet mij be hj mai.tfnt, it -i coSj on ceranf ea cf 
argent necesutj or danger. The Rajpoot dame bestows wstb the Ealhi the 
title of adopted kroihet ; and while Us seccres to iex a3 the 

piotectloQ cf s '(os^Jurt tertumU,' tf-indal itself cent seggssts tej aha 
tie to his dereuon. He nujr barard his life ia her eaase, sad tvra 
reeeiTe a taile la reward, for he cannot et-en see the blr oljeet wh^ ai 
UohHet of her adopuoo. has cocsuiaied Lia her defesdex. Cst thse U s 
eham in the mjT.erj of sneh ctenmoa. nem adasgtred bf clot* obsan- 
iMB, and (he lopil to the fait maj well attach a nlse to the poUie 
lecogtition ef beiog the Xakii-iumJ Si^, the * braeelet-bocad heMhet* cf a 
pnneeas. The lainniie talce of rsih pl«d^ i* nertr loohed to, ner is u 
reqaisue it shoald be Costl;, thoegh il raiics with the aeaas aad rani: cf the 
donor, and nur be of Code sSh and spangles, or gdJ chaias and ge&s. 
The acceptance cd the pledge and iu retsm is tj the iaUUi, et corsd, cf 
siaiple silk or ^•-m, or goU Irocide and peuln la shape or applicatua 
there is noihisg in Eiuopc ; and as defencliag the most d el i r ate pvt 

of the streclcie of the Cu, u is pecaLarlr apprcppr i ate as an ettUca U 
UetotML whole ptorkee bas o&cn accospemied the ia&fA, asd the 
miiTatch of lad,a wai so pleased wkh (hit coafleoct dclicaep ia the cmiies 
of Rajastlian, on iccoiriEg the Uaedet of the poecesa Kstusvi. «h.,h 
UTcsUd him wub (he Iklc of ter Ircehcr, aad uncle aad {TKeeicr to la 
infant Oodf Sin^ that he to her scrrice, 'rren if the 
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ilsDuod n-cie tlie cuile of Rinthmnbof.' lUmajoon prorcd hiiuseU a Uue 
Lugbt, aod evea abandoned ha conquests in Cengal when called on in 
cedecDi bii pledge, and laccoui Cheetoee, and (he widows and mmot tons of 
Stnga Rana.t Ilemayoon bad (he behest proi^ of the worth of those 
courting his proteebon j be was with bis father Caber in all bit wars in 
India, and at the battle of Ciaoa hit ptovett was conspicuous, and it 
recorded b; Caber't own pen. He aoipljr fulfilled hit pledge, etpcUed ibe 
foe from Cbeetore, took Mandoo bj atsaull, and, at tome rerenge for her 
ling's aiding the king of Guaecrsl, be test for the Raoa BiLtajnajeet, whom, 
fallowing then own notions of btesutuie, ha ptt with a iwcrd lo ibe 
captured ciudel of his foe." 

Ttis WRATH OF THAT DREAD GODDESS WHO ATE 
CRATED FR/HCES FOR T/CT/HS.'' r. 44 

The following 11 taken from SlraJlen’a sketch of Cluter, refetie 1 lo in a 
pfciloui note >— 

"Supeniiilan bad it that wiheo the fbttress was in danger the goddeii 

• "Many romatiLe talit ate bunded 00 'Ibe gift of Uw Kaklu.' The 
tuihor, who was placed in tlw eimabk tnuauon of bcu>i able lo Jo good, and 00 
the most eitendie scale, was the means of lesioiuig many of these aneicni 

famiUcs fioia degradation W afflueote. TTw grenrest reward be could, and tlw 

®uly one he would, receive, was the eourwous ovddy displayed in many of these 
■U'oesiing customs, He was the 'RaUt-himJ ^*ee’ of. and rtcaved - tlw 
***“!«' trora. three queens of Oodipoor. Oaoodi. end Koub. betides Chuod-Uae 
themaidea tiaterof the Rana; as will os maayladwsof the chw.'ia.as of t.tk 
»iih whom be lalenhangcd letters. The sole articles of • UiUnc (mart and gn-l ' 
which be conveyed from a country wrbaw be was sia years sup* one ars these lesli* 
of fnendty regard. InlrmsKaSy of oo gtwal va.’ue. they were 

powerful because be can no longs rends tbso ary ssne*."— Tod. toI I p. Jt j. 
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of Chiloi ilvsj^ if^nard t&< ucrlfictf c/ A ooirood ^cfgra- 

Twttre Lad («tu>^ on iLe itix oeoMim, «Bd on the lecoad, tioc^ tie 
lUu liimKif had Ml, the rriaee of DtoUa (Peruicaib), a btas4di of the 
Chilof haute, wia ktneJ nub the eoiijn of ilewai trariej owr him. It wu 
an evil omen, iberefure, «hen, doria; ihU thixd li^e, Udai Sis; departed 
from Chuor, though there nae no It^tf of chieAai&e of ifevar allies from 
elsewhere, lacludmg the Toar Prince of Gwalior, who not in its 
defence I as rriib the Siaodua and tnanj of the related tribes of Rajputs, 
Chuer wta considered aa macb a sacctaaiy of the llmda ttUcion as a loruesf 
of Hindu power. 

"The RaoofSalunbar was lulled at the SstajpoLoe. tbeCsleef tbs Son, 
on ibe eastern brow. Indeed, the lui of chlcfr wbo foucbt ud fell voold be 
one of all the b({best noUes of ifewar, and of iBan7 from nei^boetiBs; 
(eiiitorles. Dut (be two whose nama hare bees remembered meet, and 
were ainsularlr immortalised b^ ALber himself, weie Patta Sicg of Kailwa, 
a Sisodia of the Salumbar branch, usd Jai ifaj RahZor of Cedoor. \Mieii 
the Rao of Salumbar fell and the father of PalU Siag wu also slain, 
itoportaal oommaod devolred on the latler, rl'i*" mere]/ a lad of sixteen and 
lalelj married. Ills widowed mother thousht she could do her coantiT 
better service by dyin|' in ^ht than tesigninj; herself in sati. So m a b iag 
Patta put on clothes of saflron colour to mark his resolve, she armed heiselL 
and in order that these migbl be no looking buk on the part of her son for 
his young biide lefr behind, armed her too with a lance, and the three - 
Patta Sing, hij mother, aod his girl-wife— descended the hill, and all fell 
fighting nt its fooL 

“ With such example before them, Ihe ganison had no thought of sunender j 
bat when, after a leogihened s^;e, the northern defences had been destroyed, 
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ie (imsoa weakeoed by faming and Jaa Mai of Bednor, the comtnanJei, 
ad been wounded, no means remained of longer resistance. The wounding 
of Jii Mai is thus described. He was on the battlements at night directing 
tepiiii, when AVhai, said to have been accompanied by the Jaipur chief, 
wa moving through the advanced lines of his camp. Seeing a light on the 
fort wall he fired his favounle snatchlock. Kent day U was known the ball, 
•■shot at a venture- in the night, had wounded Jai Malt and Musaulman 
lecords lUte that Akbar, who peeviously called his matchlock duiusi 
udu,’ or tbs straight-thrower, thereoo dubbed it ‘Singtam.’ aa menuog 
now the name of a hero. Jsl Mah scomiog to die by a disUnt abet, was. 
to the teat Miempt of the gunsoo to dnve back the e»c»r. earned out on 
the iheulden of t stalwart clansman, and so was lolled fighting M he wished. 
Alt, however, was of no avail, end again the fearful closing seenea of the 
iwo Milter liegsl were repealed, the ladica and women in thousands being 
aaaiEcedj the men then going o«t W their last fight, and the eonijneior 
coming id. WTieiher Akbar was imuted nt the prolonged defence or hi» 
troops were cut of hand, it U aaid that the work of iubi>equenl sbughter and 
dcoohlion was even greater and more deliberate on this Ihio on the two 
former occasions. Yet he matked hb epprcculioa of the valour of Jai Mai 
«d Tatta in a singular way— by having efEgw* ®f 
«toch be placed on atone clephanu at the gtOew.y of h« palace at DeUu- 
There they weie seen and described a century later by the traveller Bcrmer 
“A-0. 1563: but sulwqucnay they were removed by Aurangub aa sav our 
iag of linage making. Some time ago they was (EacovereU, and ate now 
<0 u seen at Delhi, not the least interesting of t»* ardLoJogieJ remains 
•here, though whether Ithey were meant by Akbar in honour of hi* Ka.pul 
opponents, or of himself as the cominctor of such men, u 1 doubtfJ foml. 
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“ \^th tKiii ihe lost of (he tluee freat Mfif* tj the Mnwclnim*» the 
sLining (tory ol old Chilot maj be said (a close. Though recorered in 
Jahangir’s Ume hy Rena Amta grandson of Udai Sing, frcm on sncle 
of the latter, in whose >Mn«t< the Eoperoi had found it politic to place it, 
and though always held (he chief (orlress of Mevir, it was not thereafter 
maintained by the Ranas as their capital of tesideoce, its buildings were left 
unrepaired, and iU subecquenC history, which has been comparaiivtly 
uneventful, may be summed up in (be word— decay— as can be read also m 
Its crumbllog ruins.” 

The condition of Chiior in (he time of Akbai'i successor wu thu 
noticed by the ambassador, Sir Tbotnas Roe, abo passed it on bis way up 
country in (6t$ >— 

* * “Cytor, an ancient title niieed on a hill, bcl so that it 

appears a tomb of wonderful magoiftcence. There stands upon above one 
hundred churches, all of carved st«ie, many Cure towers and Jandlhomes 
cut throw many tuilars, and ioDumenble houses, but no one inhahllant. 
There is but one ascent to the biU, it being precipitous, sloaping up, cut out 
of the rock, having (bur gales io the ascent before one arrive at the citie 
gate, which is maguiCcenL The citie b incompassed at the lop about eight 
course, and at the soulb-wcst end a goodly old castle. I lodged by a poor 
village at the foot of (he hill. Thb citie stands la the country of one 
Rantu, a Prince newly subdued by (bb King, or rather brought to coofesse 
tribute. This dtie was wonne by Eebarsha, father to this MogoU.” 

The ambassador’s chaplain, the Rev. Edward Teny, similarly described it >— 

“Chitor, an ancient great kingdome, the chief citie so called, which 
standeth on a mighty high hiU flat on the lop, walled about at the least ten 
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njUJi miles. There »ppeitlollu*aa7»bo«« an himdreii nun'd churches 

ad 6>eii £»ir palicei, ahlch u« in *■!“ minuet among then ruins, 

csniei miay esquisite pillars of cawed stone, md the rums liVeuise of an 
aadred thousiad stoat houses. . . . It »»» *«>« >^*"**' “ ““““ 


idisa rmue. mho mas forced to Lee hisnself ese* af.ct m high mountainous 
laces adjulaing to that prot tneei and hsa poateniy to lire there ercr aince. 
fshe. hoBi him „ by Aehabar Padda {she father of lhai Kmg »ho 
•red and reigned uhen 1 teas in those parts) aficf a rcry long siege aloch 
aeashed the besieged, uiihoul tabkh >1 eooU neser ba« been gi4Uo 

it Buy U soled that ]sl MaTs Ucseendanu are stdl strong si Dedeor. m-t 
^^‘aa <d Psils Sing at Aset. 


»DOO.V£D USX OU-.V cum • 1 *4 
"Oui'y bitig naa about us yeaia of age. He LaJ goes to sleep a.'i.r lis 
net and Bu.i,, uhcfl his tuss laa alarmed ly senamr from the and 

lun.' coming In to lahe a.sy the semamr of ih. timber. .nt-«d » r» «J 
the caaic, the assasNOsuua of the Rana. Aoar* that r.ae n-mdri ua* thr 
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sorereiga, who fupposed that their jnef »u prea to the bit pledfe of the 
iUostriotu Siapi. The none (Dha<J wu « Rijpootnee of the Kheechre tribe, 
her lume Punna, or 'the Db m o o i l * ilavispcoasecnted »ilh her teui the 
aiba of her chllJ, the haiteoed after that ihe had prtsened. liat weU hul 
it beta f<x hfewar had the [>otiiar(] fulhlled it* iaientioa, and had the anoait 
ocrei recorded the name of Oodjr Sita^ in the cataiopte of her priocca**™ 
Tod'i Amnali e/ Mcuar. 

Tits KAXA A'ASA.V. P. «? 

Kana K a ran , xo. t£ai, waa the Crit chief who waited oo the Ciapcror 
(Jahangirh the ladepcnJcMe of Mewar haring drpa/ted with hli father 
Aart. Jagu hiogh iucceeded xp. tiiS. 

"AMSSS A.VD MASWAS OAXS MOSS AT OCS SWS." P. 4> 

" The prucei of AnUr and Marwir tepaiitd to Kana If CB/i at OudijaM, 
whete a triple league war funned, which once saore timted iheul la the head 
of their natiuo. Thu treatp of Baiiy of uteieati aguul the eomiBun fte *<i 
od na xt e d Ij nuptal engageoentx ftore which thine princci had beta 
raoiaded tiscc Lbe rc-gna of Ahber and Perlip. To be leaJauUeJ to thu 
huBixU wu the Uaii cd Ihu tnple ellunee, la which Ihep raut.cd oo celh Ibe 
rcsuaciaLoei of aJ coiukeitua, (4 |e,l,iical, with the caj lix It wu 

BicinoKr iUiUiud that tU tuat of lucb uarrbgt ihoblJ be heitx C4 if lix 
ueue sere fru i Jer . ilai ihcf ihuuhl cevrr be dnhooourcJ b; bcirg auri-eJ 
la a 

~ Ihu Kiud}-, aa » J tc ieen, ot pooled • wone dnaaaa j it a 
xcxuur a Ihe r^tu U piunopxiute (tbog la by the kj.^i*** wah »»!»«*• 
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pettiiucity), ptoducUt* of ibe lOoU injuAm* eftwlSi "liiA introduced 
domestic strife, end ceUed upon the st«e on ompire not less baneful than 
the power from •whose iron pisp they neieon the point of freeing themselves 
for although this troatj laid pcostrale the throne of Baber, it ultima 7 
latrodoctd the Mahraltas as partisan* in tbeU Umif disputes, who made the 
booe of eontention their own.**— Tod, rob i- p* 399- 


TRANSLATION OF THE GRANT FOR NATHDWARA. P. 5* 


" Sri Mahtaiia Bbima Sing Ji, commanduig- 

"To the towns of Sri^, or to the (personal) lands of the M 

BoleilaUoo (hall be offered. No sraicinu or exaelieni iball be issued or 
levied npoa then. All eomplamts, suits, or matters, in which justice 
fo^tiired, otipnaung in Nafhdwata. shall be settled there . none shaU 
lolerfere ibeteia, and the deeisiontoftheCosacn jl I shall Invatiahly eonfitcn. 
The town and transit duties* (ofNaltdwara and vdUgei pertaining thereto), 
the essay (pwridoyr)* fees from the pobbe mailiet*, duliei on preoouS roetal 
(daiafi-),* iH brokerage (rfa/o/r'), and does collected at the four 
wmnbuilons and Uses of whatever kind. «e presented aa an offering to 


Sri ji i let the income thereof be placed in Sii-j>'s ooflcii 

‘•All the products of foreign countne* imported by the Vaishnutas,^ 
ahether domestic or foreign, and mtendeJ fcw consumption at Nat 

1 « „a ». io«. .» >•’ 

Vishnura ministers, for sacrificing them even to Kaniy*. 

. Cnshna, or KaBija. chiefly metesniae. 
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sluU be exempt from dniiei. Tbe of saLdnuj (t/nu) of Sif-ji. tctb m 
ihe lows, sad ia sli ^ othet eiU^es,' «tU be m^nuincd •, tbe 
wUl tsVe cogniMJce of aoy uutontiom Wherefore, let all rhlefi, Cinaett of 
duties, beware of znolealiog tbe goods of \ai1i-ji (tbe {r^)> sod wbereeet 
sucb may ball, let gnaiJs be provided lot tbeir secciitj, and let each chief 
convey them through bu bounds in salet}’. If of mj blood, or if isjr serrants, 
this warrant w ill be obeyed for ever and for ever. \Vboerei resumes this 
grant will be a cnlerpiltar u bell during Co.oco yeatt 

“Bycotsciand— (biougbtbetldefbatUi (/oaein'JEUiogdass widen by 
Sunt Sing, too of Nai’byi TaneboU, Mab-svd ist, Saarat 1S65 1 A>l>r iSos*" 
—From Tod'a y.unalt ef JJevar. 


THE RAUTORES. P. S9 

Seoji, taia a.d. Jodba founded Jodhpur 14^9 s.ti. Bibs, uib too of 
Jodba, founded Bikanlr after Jodtin Ganga A. D. 151& 

In his time Marwar united with Mewar to oppose Mcghal isTasica under 
Baber, but w ere defeated in tbe fatal held of Biasa by tieacbery. 

Maldeo succeeded Canga ikli. 153X, and so employed his power against 
friend and foe that he became the first prince in Rajwarra, or, in the words of 
Ferishta, the most potent pruce to llisdustan." He redeemed the two most 


disgrace of the bigfa-pneM cw bis underlings, this trsiSc was sold fer ibeir 
personal adraotage. || was a deheate thing to search these cararantp cr to 
prevesi the loss to the slate froen the ension of the doties- The Rsna durst 
not inierfere lest be might incur Ibe pcualiy of hia own anathemas Theaulhor's 
induence wiih the high-pmcst put a stop 10 tins. 

1 This extent of sanctnary is an innontioa of the present Raoa’s. «iih many 
others equally unwise. 
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aportjjit possessioM of bis house, Kacoie s»4 Ajmere, »cd unsocg olhet 
aoqcou dispossessed the sons of BiU of supceme power i" Blanir, captuied 
i«d tcs'uited SescU from the Deotos, from oWds fsouse «»i bis molber 
,UW, bora at Umetbote dimne the Kcht of lluiii»>oon, lovaded Maiu ar a.d. 
■jSl, and esiablisbed Eiltaau in indepeodeno* of the potent slate Jodhpui. 
Uildtodied A.D. 1569, and at bis deaik "the banner of the etrpite floated 
Ftemlattl oier tit /enri ra»;e. the C»e<oIo«ted flag ohicb had led the 
Sahiarea frora vietorp W VKUsrx and waved from the sandhills of Umetkote 
M Oil Hit lake of SimUiuf.” Oodey Kneh. hi* »«■. £»« ‘ diujMei in 
»«n*j* to AVbar. *ho eemfeited on him the Lile Raja and used 
h» the *■ King of the Doert * and •• Oodey the rat.” 1 •* t 
Sd;h aU the poiseuioaa he had amteJ from Maiaat **«pi Ajeoeie. 

Sooi Slejh sueeeeded bit Ciihct Oodey Singh a.©. tjSS, and d‘'d 
®«»a A.O. tflan, lie was sueeeeded by Coj Singh, obo died A.n. t } 
Tk« came Jeswant Singh, nho ruled fbny too yean, dymg at Kabul A.O. t C5l . 
la the Kruggle for empire among On sona of Sbah Jaban be fought for hint. 
Itara, ube nonunated liun Viceroy of MaJwa. Kisben, nmib aon of Oesfoy 
Suish, founded Kishengurh A.s». IblJ.and •aamade an indepenJetl l>a,a f« 
uossmaiiog, l^y ledct of rnnee Kbomio, roo of Jahangir by a j'liocesa 
•httbet. Coiind Daa, a faithful Rajput. Tbia »aa dooe to disgust i 
ksbuiro, and U drove Raja Coj Smgh a«ay from the court at Uelli. I1-«e 
Kboona neat bad bj eUer brolbn I’aivrt esaassinaled, and preteeJed to lU 
^rrostta* id bis falber, who tsRicd ibe Rajput |*>t>cce to bia aii 



ur a4;r'*fA.7A 


sjsi.ii. r. n 

I. li-ntlKO. tf}i-i,tf0panimi)mh*.Uu:tJ 

tSiUi-»U^t^ilMtmuitTKt'JnsUMia 
;» .K.*n<«f M>uni>42MJ ly t!W aU«BUi 

*»! J •( ,»J<. TW umH*r^ »i-Jk if 

tUiW) u • ti,j «/ ^ Ci* t^aiwL/. *w iRcSb’Mi vtiV •.! ll« 

KinaaMU-ttn U p np ,i« •<« «* tA« iruo« ra* (loAuiscBi, 

lUl ■*» i.t{.it»| »44 wCMil M L» IfuUi, isJ Uu( 

U (.AtfJ u U * U J^4^•v la* fl *» t>R«ia( 

(jlX (w%wi.a{ (J wU( »«M■w»:^ in aua b« »m tUUi t aUf tL«U 
• « taiVi«p^ W (iM M»i I 

Utek Uin* «u Uaa W>i »•«, Uu^ aauuvtti •« K« — ■ 

tu U M£«r. u <Ufut U U«i U;«ai lU • -— s/ 

TuJ^ •/ it 4 r%ar. 


•‘Jiur Mxv.vj r/rxc’sr uis jsi.t)/ do»\v ocx tusoats.' 

r.7i 

**l4 iiiih Jtfic^aT^a «L4 lluhiai N'-f >*>'• Juaj^iiat in 

Lla rn a na cT u they (b« UDceccat AkU* to l« Ike ijCToat Mutani 

In a foracr Uiib, m jb«y sake tie tjnatk UJy ccctow tie wul ot KjJ- 
ktmiui, the fue vi Ciiaiu, cie tui a(Miro>Ui iceia wbo<a be fleJ to 
Diraiica, laj tieoce ac^uicj ibe ot Kiscbor. 

the ^ £elj o4 into *to ahatiiiaia**^ToJi 

»oL L p. i2}. 
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ItLu i«xm ol Onatt Teanj^oa rrfnfcnU ibc ol AVlai't 

fttj uj it« jnUiloiiic* of Auuicwb't. 

” 1 Un rancour <if iLor cau« nnJ irceda. 

I leliuca*orUi<;>MU<r]r mCL 1 it«? 

No iiiciiut from the IkU iJ ooLtikI 
I cull frora evoj talib anj race tsCiO 
And tnral muI Um coufuelor and (nmd. 

! loada the wry naoM at InftdcL 
I tuccer a( ih« Kcraa and (%• aaced. 

! aliuUcrai Uo Cbrtiuan and Ocauia" 

U bu VHMB i/la dcilb AbU> up— 

•• I oatctol D.T tM. 

Ant Onu L'ul fiabraol. licocn, Hc«* Inea asonr 
All crj IM uoik . ockd Crura ihe ru*n nrcue 
The «teKk and cutu U iran-(M raC^e a C't* 
AalatUluMtc(u«. UdakdetC'^'^ 

Wta tiled itoiw to H M aoa. aiwJ t rui.% 

Praoe, Lora and {oMae tarae and daej iJara-.a 
Not La Cm trid aalaM acre aero u Wa/d 



' AU iira.M 10 ACa >7 «)«>—<« Uiali 
Uf naiaara la accuVaUMkrd *** 

rovsiUiso or hikamu. r 7 j 

“ll i» raUca ibat ao inraaiteetaUa aude «a M,nraa<7 taa le tmrtuJ 
•• U“< aWW tW acabnna and >»i«-.a U \U C^lura. t-a-lrraW a,«<o 
t aU II it a jiaai^ ia.vS.ad M tnl aja.ra *■ ** 
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conquerors. Thus in Memi the lact of the power confeticd upon the 
Ghelote founder by the Bbil aborigines is comraemorsted by a cnstom 
brought down to the present times. At Amber the same is recorded in 
the important offices retained by the Meenas, the primltire inhabiunU of 
that land. Loth Kotab and Boondi retain in their names the remembrance of 
the ancient lords of Haroud ; and Eeeka’s descendants preserre, in a twofold 
manner, the recotlectioD of thrir bloodless conquest of the Jits. To this day 
the descendant of Pandii applies the scguent of royalty to the forehead of 
the successors of Deeka; on which occasion the prince places 'the fine of 
relief,’ consisurg of tweniy-iire pieces of gold, in the hand of the JiL 
Moreover, the spot which be selected for hia capital was the birthright of a 
Jit, who wosld only coocede it for this purpcue on the condition that bis 
name should be linked in perpetuity with its surrender. Naira, or Nero, was 
the name of the proprietor, vrhkb Seeka added to hu own, thus eompoaiag 
(hat of the future capital. Bikaner."— Tod's Aaitalt e/SilsaHtr. 


ANECDOTE OF PUNCTILIO RELATED IN POWLETTS 
“GAZETTEER OF CIKANIR." P. 8j 

“In Sarabat iSyo (a.a i8ij) (he two chiefs of Bikanii and Jodhpur 
became finends, a Guru, ALhji by name, having acted os peacemaker 
between them. Sura: Singb agreed to meet Man Singh at Nigor, and oo 
hu way visited Kamiji's temple, walking on foot through the sarroumling 
wood. At Nagote a difficulty occurred, ewiog to Jlin Singh's objecting 
tomeet Surat Singb oo terms of pcricct equality. lU length Aishji overcame 
the difficulty by arranging «*■«» (he hlaharajas should neither of them sit oa a 
eushlon, which waa to be occngied by the Guru alone, while the chiefs lat on 
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* cirpeu Another sacred cliaracler hann); to occupy a seat lower than the 
Maharaja vindicated hu digoiiy Ijdnc op Ws bead daring the durbar. The 
Carii exhorted the chiefs to brolbeily Lindness and caused Iheio to eat 

RAJA GAJ SINGH OF BIKANIR AND RAJA BIJEV SlNGl! OF 
JODHPORE. P. 91 

Gaj Siujh «u RajaofBiKaBie /tom JJ4J A.B. to lySSAD. lUiuceeM- 
fully teslated u iavaaiaa upon BiVaoit leroloty from Jodhpur under Raja 
Abhal Singh, and helped Bakbl Singb to defeat bis brother AUsai Siogh and 
withm frooj the Cadi <a.b. I 7 $i). On the death of Balbl Singh hti son 
Rjel SiBgh received great ueisuace from OaJ Smgh is varioua fighu betides 
the iaddent referred to in the Rbyoie.' Allied by marriage wilb Jesalmert 
»d oa fneodly urms with Jeypote. Jodbpoce. and Mrwar, Caj Sifigb 
‘tailed the EiUnit raj considerably. Once afier consulting Kamyi. a Charan 
•OBua « otshipped as an incarnation of Devi, and the patron saiol of CiVanir, 
he accompanied Bijal Siogh of Jodhpur to Nathdwaia, the faiaous temple of 
Sri Knshn, and is said to base aslooishcd even the G os a m tb^ by bis 
learning. The Mabarana of Mewar tx^gcd him to mediate l^tweeo him 
sad Jodhpur for the restoration of Goduux which bad Ixen entrusted to the 
latter by Mewar for merely temporary custody, but m tbu be was unsuccessful 
Powlell m his CattlUtr far BiUmtr srriles es follows on this poini 
(P-6J):— 

* Tod gives quiie a different swreon of this story. Heaiiribucs the sasmj 
®t the Rsja to one of the Jeypore nobles who sat on uhe skin of iheMaharsias 

robe and prevented his rising, and be does DOS menuon the Rajs of Ukanlr ce 

b.i 1.0 Tbalurv 

Q . 
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l-t52tvl G»J StBj^ tobc'p Kis i» uias^t 
lu$ noUc* aaJ tijai 5u>c^ Ctf iLj iu Uit t» t!Ju ta 4Ct ia 

coacrrt aub h.a, bul ISv^ ■!»! M aub tb« auitbf vbicb ibta fren*i«l 
;a Mc«u to ccur, g» it utcr-pltutd hit baU ca Ccdaa/, asd tcib ibe 
itaDA aoJ ib( Kubcn*uib cIik/ toU Ca| Sic^h tbil If *ii tuelcM bli laaurxz 
funbei (touU« ukl tiproic Uj (cnuia^j at NitbJaus is brpcs 
ailb lb< JoJbput thieC CaJ SiO£h au ccatiaccJ U (be ireib (J ibl^ but 
tie molted ua a Uit <3ort to iaduee Ibjai bu^b la pt* ap CoJvu, tad 
erilh itui ol'Ject be amasnl to tiut tbc Usple aitb hA ahexc the Kaai bf 
pretiout acrttaseat aUo ca-tte. Ca) Su^cb oa tDeeiJi; Eijai ia tbe pRsescs 
of (be Isaoa tgat b*™ la m:oi« Cadaat. asJ obea be ^Hed tbe 
Coaata of (be (<aip!e lobl Eifai (bat Ii «aa tie e/ the deii7 fiat be 

ahoald coreplf. Tbe Jodbpattbief tbva feeued tsned la bia fUlaaenud 
told, '\YeIl, (be Kaaa dom bar* pout feisuaa,’ •baespoa Zcnra 
Suifh of Kiuaar, aluaf* fonratd. acd peihafa peiccinss ibat bu muter 
wanted ispport, etcUisied: ellot, ja Doble* of Matwat, Codwar is not 
Bijai Sinsb'a la ctr* : be ia indeed Ion] of tbe Rabtois bnt cot of (be land: 
that you muit get fncn or, tod w* wUl <Ue bcfute we part wllb it, tod joa 
will die before you ge{ it.’ This apecdb settled tbe matter tad tbe ebie^ 

OIJEV SIKGII ON Ills DEATU-CEU T- io> 

Bijey Siogh's ill-luck was jaotefbisi, thousb hit personal gallanOy w« 
aeter doubted. Tod quotes a naltee hard ta saying— “Foetnae nertr 
attended tbe stirrup of Bije^ Siogb, who never gained a battle though at the 
head of a hundred thousand men; bat Ram Singh (bis cousin and rival) by 
his valour and conduct gamed vtctorics by the bandfuL” 
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Tb« {oUoaiog cxtraci CroD a wbM<)aeiil pa^ of the some bistorun sbowi 
Sisfb'i misfortune* in ibe fielJ were not due to bun personsU;, 
Iboogb St the enil tS bis reign, which UsicJ thuty-one years, Ibe license of his 
morals e»ea in that loose *ge umI so imbecJe niochmenl to a woman helped 
to estrange bis noUei and eompleie the anaicb; of the country. 

■'Uuwtr had enjoyed leucral yeara of peace, when the rapid strides 
by the Mihrattis lowirda Bniscns] repine, if not conquest, compelled 
lb* Rajpoots once more to form an nnion lor U>e defence of their political 
*“*'«'>«• r«tip Sing, a piioce of energy and enleipiise, was new on the 
P'Ji of AnUr. In S. iSqj (*.p, ijSy) he sent an arolnisador to Boejy 
ptoposiag a league against the eoeaeooe foe, and Tolanteering to lead 
la peisaa ibeu eoojoifled forces against them. The haitla cif Tonga ensued, 
■a whleh Rahtore ralour shone forth in tU its glory. Despising discipline, 
■hey charged through the dease toltalions of De Boigne. sabring hit s,tullery- 
men at their guns, and cooipeiiing Siodia to abandon not only the field, hut 
•U bis eoaquests for a time. Beejy Sing, by thia victory, redeemed the 
^lle of Ajmer, and declared his liibulary alUalice null and void. Cut the 
paius of Sindia, and the talents irf De Doigne, soon recoi ered this loss j and 
in four years the Mahuita maichtd with a force such as lodian warfare was 
stranger to, to redeem that day's disgrace. In S. 1847 (A.o, typl) the 
murderous battles . 

*« hercucally but 
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once more iyitralcr*<i, lou (it t^tt ta JSuin/. V>beo loratti! If 
De ibe £v*tnu^t 0snusj» plictii la i2tt <li2cmsia ct a 

Ji>,;Taccfbl ludtcklrf o( alltololitcce la til (tJicc'f taw-wwin, («a£o«ed 
«luiaonJ-pa«>!cr, 'Tell lb« njV uU llu* blJb/zJ temal, 'tliu on.'/ 
cod.1 I tnti.'/ fa]* obolitace t aaj orrr af deaj todjr atone eoaii a 
SaulKcoa tnltt AJtn^i.’"— TaJ, »»t IL pja 1 J3-IJ4. 

JIISLUAIEAE. r. 104 

*‘Tbe majonif of the inKaUunu of Jalialsa Suu an Ya^ 

Rajpvu anJ claim • tttf ascacet baea^ Tbt7 tale tier name &od as 
ueeior ure«<l Chatl, aba was teaoenoi aa • vaincc nlea tie tnbe vee 
aettleJ la (be Punjab. Tie cLut «aa dnm loetlvanla bj tie Kin; of 
Cbaanl acrou (be Satie] aa<l txad a tafc{e b be Indian Daeit> vlicb baa 
been beactlbnb beir borne It la peobable, aaecnlic; to Tod. bat, tile be 
Rahtore Rajput^ be il descended &ota oae of be lado-Scjbie trlles 
who pesetnited into Hudiutaa at • toj remote period. The Elalis, 
subsequent to their eoUy into be desert trad, encaged in canO a n t stroggles 
with the Deigbboafing tribes, whom bey ormame. Ttey e staTJib ed 
bemselres successiiely at Taniot. £>e«(iwal, and Jaisalmer. Deorfwal was 
founded by Deoiaj, who is esleeined be teal founder of be present rulmg 
lanijly. Deoraj was the first to take the title of RiwiL He is said to hare 
been bom iu 836 A.D, In II jfi Jalsal, be slab la soccessioa fioo Deora]. 
founded the fort and cjly of Jaisalmer, and made it his capital Jaisal was 
succeeded by seteral warble princes, who were c o ns ta n tly engased in raids 
and battles. But the taste l<s Iceebootisg proved disastrous. On two 
occasions, namely in 1294 sbortly afterwards, be Bh atis so enraged 
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Uk Eofcror Ali.n.l-riin iW ihe iatperiJ umf apliueJ uiJ uckeJ the feel 
ud cil/ b/jaisals«r, vhidi for tocne lime remused UeMneJ. The rci^ tj 
Rinl Sehil Singh nurki en epoch in Etuli hielory. for >hii fetscci (7 
ecknonledgiac lupreiucy of Shih Jehin* vnft the fint of Lxi line to bold 
bii dominiou u a fief of (he Delhi Empiie. 

Juulmcr hid BOV imred u the height of lu |io«ct : ific terriiory 
eileadol north to the Sutkj, cooipnied the nhole of Eihivilpir veiivinl 
to the Indu, u4 to (he eiK u><i looih iocladed imn/ diuiieu iiihM^vnO)' 
rrmeted tf the riihtoreii. lad ioeorporited Is )o4hput i»J E.kAser Cot 
troii thu tine U] the of lUiit hleUi; is ij62 (be fortiM cf 

the Stue MjiiJIjr iSeeUaeil, uJ moit of the ou:l)lrj pivvinfe* »ete vteiteil 
item JuuJmer. Oiiog, booner. to be lieUteJ i.iuiiiu', the Sole (lajvJ 
(be tiTiget of the Uin.bii.* {Itfn-ut C*jiih* if Mt*.) 

Aeendinj la TeJ, the local lorCt uy that «hco Jrmlnire «m uorsri 
uleaiKucJbp Ninib Mihlooh Khiais U»| b hiJ Ices leoegeJ 
fo* use pens. 16,000 Uualaune ■oJ lU the gutoco, OKh 24.000 
fcmiici liBiBoUled il the Jobii. ire eii4 to hire {ericlie^ The kfiUw- 
krp* Ibe ciillc for Ivo jeire inj then i’.o»foeieJ the i-ec*. A fcv 
feui iflee Diolbe tepoued Jeuhaac mJ riilcJ 00 Ajncie. Tbn leJ to 1 
“aenl luiUl I7 the MiUiocvliak F»* emiai rtsdeieJ i» Tiii>oi.e Mvh 
the thief Cirti eUiiDol • pul ef In heteC-urj lijonoi mJ ifei=»U.»h»J 
JcuhDCTi A.n. IJ06. 

INFAXTICIDC. r. lie 

"The Dihinii owjHieJ ho tuCm“ tw)! O11.0J. the |»ie^u tf the 
xtin (he nuniige of Ln dMgUer och IVU-njl laO he f-hel 
tfvm **ub the |<iik« if Bunkisd.' lie him lorf rrsiii* e<nj ut*,ie «f 
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tbese <iae]as or ‘dozers,' vtbkh duu precedtats for Cutocca^^; aaJ 

the ‘ lac passao ' then estabUahed tot (he f*<Vf birdai baa become a model 
to posterity. Eren now the Raoa of Oodipoor, in bis season of poreity, 
at the lectot marriafs t>f bos daonhtex bestowed *the gih of a lac’ 
on the cbief bard; though thcailides of gold, boiae^ clothes, etc., were 
included in the estimate, and at an undue ralaation, which rendered the 
gift col quite so ptedous as in the day* of the Chohan,’’— To^ toI i. 
p. 633. 


XASrjfJ.VBOK. P. jft 

” From the time of lU satrendef by Rao Soorjas to Ahber, Ibe importance 
of ibis castle wu established by its becoming the it»C i/ner, or 'depsrtoeBl,' 
ta tb« ptovutcc of Ajafr, con^tng of tm less than ' eigbty-tbset mabsls,’ o( 
eatenslrc fefii in which were comprehended not only Boondi asd Kotab, end 
all their depenJeoeies but the entire stale of Seopoor, and sU the petty fi<& 
south ol the Sangunga, the aggregate of which no# constitute* the Hue of 

.\mliu. In lacs, with the cseeptionofhlahmoodahod in Ee&gil, KisihcmU# 

was (he most estcosire sircar of the empire. In the decrcpiluJe of iha 
empue, this casUe was maiatained by a selcuo c ommander ss long U funds 
and ptosaiions lasted ; but lLe*« tilling, 10 order to secure it horn fsiltog into 
the hands of ibe hlahnttss, and thus being lost fuc ever io the throne, be 
soegta owl a Kaipool prince, Io wbum he might entrust in lie sp[l><d 10 
R jco i li I but the Hata, d/ca.li>^ to compromiie bis fealty If ncaUa to 
refuied ibc Loco, anJ having sio altcnulirei be resigned it to the 
pricca of Amber as n trust nhishbe cooU no longer defend. "—Tod, roh U> 
pp. 4‘3a-4;3. 
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THE DISCROWNING OF L'M£J> SINCIL T. ijj 
ta kit Amuh tf Iftruti (chapter ir.) TuI telli how the jours OR>r>'a 
fuusbt tsuosl the Jcyport uaj. 

” The ateeJ o( OmMa iraa (truck X-f • OLhoe-lall. caJ the iateujkc* 
prMnulcJ froa the woanJ. The icucpiJitr ct the j-cnlhliJ herci. mjilt 
MCODdcd hf hii kia utd den, vaa aaaiuhrc : aci the »t Icanos he 

vouU ihrcFf auij a Ue the preaervatius of okich tber dl ileurcJ. (oireaieJ 
h« <rod<l aUa.kaa the eontetl t oloenios 'that Lf be (unvtd. Raooiij na>( 
U iheui I hut if Iw Tu (1(10. there (ru anceJ of aJ [heir bcTC^’ 

sttef be ((bniUedt anJ at (hep (ameJ the SouaU) Tau. alich 
laali tu U-Swstiih, be ^aouate) to Wcathe Ur (atihful (teeJ l aoJ u Le 
Uneoed the ctnhl. it etietcJ, Otaeda aal d.'U-B aoJ urpC llbr,! uar 
*<alhp of nch a etaik QfL,(«((e«ie ■ he uaa a uceJ </ IiU. tU fkl t/ tU 
Uns le Lu Utber, ohooi he hai honM io axT^ao iBoaoitt. Kte «al tin 
adiuil of die J^ems llara a tiaocKui fecUis Huria ( taewer uar 

heU io eetteralioa, aid lie fird act of Oonda. ubca he itooirrrJ Ui tUieu. 
*(• <« cicct a datue Is the eterj abo lue Uai w Ui'U; oa the <!jr 
Dvblaaa. I( luoda lo the a<]uaie (.fiotlU lie u-;. aid (eniia On 
'rmeoct td each Hart, aba hole L» hni €j uoh leie cf the U^l'ed c/ 
theu (chirTcmetits tlraasb oWwed I7 mnarcaarj Oe.'cal 

"Oafda cuaed le-cipKii, uUeb was due at tend, ta L«e 1 t«J tin 
Oausr Is lie UBie U llsia.«ha haJ KkboaleOseJ Ox Uieemarp «l 
IW« mJr refuaol be itexc a bene » Ua admb.7. lae •aiwj Ua 
<4 the dui.am, aaltis *4 be (araal la la ita iiua t/ •ai.'suh u a< J aa 
r«uoil)> l>,a.'eiueis ta diiak vain UtUa «r Uwida, Oe futrs 
dur^ 1? tlu Ja^fnlMUa m&rW cJ ia^«, tai j, tiaA lie cf lam a* 
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111 cliKf ni4»Je irEtfMti fa tU Mhct** tiailaliMa i U idnucd to latct hint, 
olTcicJ iMb *il 11 hi LiJio p»r, laJ (tmr.lnl him iriti ■ hone. 
DuailojBg Ui {lithf J kisuscA to tb<ji homes, isJ Uj^r j i^»;r londi whea 
r.>fiuae might t« kloJa.Iio legucol bii oy leirmC, iba nmetl cf 
lUmfouii, imorsit the mints of the CbsmUL’ 

ToJ lUJi lU fwllosing Ibu-Aole ; 

"1 hi»e m»Je tnTiil»icHotUie;ieseotixiTeof ItBnja,ia<l»hooyiafe 
Cnenl hit Deck wish t (lu{>kt oa esety miiitaxy (atinl, hij I d«eit 
the Huil" 

The let shieh led to the sUlicsiioa cf Coftl Stsfb tlitt he hid 
reeeveied hii dominioei it that leUied t— 

“ /Va sot of tetenje tUised tbe tepautioa ef Omeda, aalanlfy nttaoos, 
«ad but fot shicb deed wetbouU have to {aiat him at cne of the bniest, 
*iteit, aad moil CiuliJeu ebanaen ahicb Rajpoot huteiy has tteotded 
Eight yean had elapted lioce tbe fecotety of hit dcmlcioai, tad we hare a 
tight to Infer that hit wrong* and tbeir aotbon had been feesotten, or nther 
forgiveo, for human naiate can tcaiccly forgtt to tiencherous an act as that 
of his ratsal of Indurguih, on tbe defeat of Dublana. As lo long a time 
had passed lince the restortlion without the penaJty of his treason bemg 
exacted, it might hare been concluded that the oalnraJ generosily of this 
high-minded prince had co-opcnled with a wise policy, in passing orer the 
wrong wiibout forcing bis tight to arenge it. Tbe degenerate Rajpoot, 
who could at tucb a moment wiloess tbenecesaities of hit prince and refuse to 
relieve them, could never reflect oo that hour without self-abhorrence 5 but 
his spirit was too base to ofier reparation by a future life of duly ; he cursed 
the magnanimity of the man be had injured, haled him for his veiy 
forbearance and aggraiated the part he had acted by fresh injuries, and on u 
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point too delicate to admit of beiog ovetlooited. Omdda bad * sent the 
cocO'Cnt,* tbe symbol of toaliimonial alliance, to Madhu Sing, in the name 
of his sister. It nas cecmved in a full assembly of all tbe nobles of the 
court, and with the respect doe to one of the most illusuioiis races of 
Kajpootana. Deo Sins of Ind or^th was at that lime on a visit at Jeipoor, 
and tbe compliment waa paid him b; the Raya of asking ‘ wbat fame said of 
the daughlet of Boodh Siag}‘ It Uoot impossible that he might have sought 
Ibu opportunity effuttiet betrayinghis pnooei for hi* reply »aji an iiuuIliDg 
insuendo, leading to doubts as to the puniy of bet Mood. That it was groul) 
filse *a soon prored by tbe soliotatloo of her hand by.Raje Be*;y Slog 
of Muaar. The eeoo-nut was returned to Uoondi— an inialt neni to be 
_ Ibigltea by a Rajpoot. 

“la S. tgfj (A.&, tjij) Oafdaweal to pay hn devotions at iht ihtiae 
of Beejaifni Mita (‘the mother of victory’), near Kutwur. Being in the 
vl^ty of Induigurh, he lanted its chief to joan the assembled vassals with 
Iheii families ! and though dissuaded, Deo Smg obeyed, aceompaaicd by his 
son and grandson. All were cut off at one fell saoop, and ibe line of the 
traitor was extinct : aa if the air of hciTcn should not be cootaminated by 
the smoke of their ashes, Osieds conunanded that the body of the cilumnicius 

traitor and bis issue should be Ihiown into the take, liia Gef of Isdurguih 

was pren to tua brother, between wbom and the preser.l iacombeni four 

gencritions have passed away. 

“ Fifteen yeara elapsed, during which the continual scenes of disorder 
STound him furnished ample occupstkm fix bia thoughta Yet, in the midst 
uf all, would intrude tbe itmembraDce of iLb single act, in which he had 
usnrped the powers of Him la whom akne it belongs to esecuie veng ea n ce . 
Though DO voice was Ufted up against the deed, though he bad a nKual 
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conviction dot a traiioi's deatb vat die duo of Deo Sing, hit son], ceneious 
sa it wu brave, revolted at the crim^ towcver sanctified b; castom,^ vbicii 
conrounds the innocent vith the gniltjr. To appease bis conscience, be 
detemuned to abdicate the throne and past the rest of bis daja ia peniientul 
tiles, and Iraversin^i in the pi^m's ^arb, the vast re^os of India, to visit 
the sacred shrines of his faith. 

“Id S. 1S37 (A.U. 1771) the iopcsuis ceremon/ of 'joofraj,* which 
teminalod the political existence of Otneda, vu performed. An inufe of 
the prince was made, and a pjrre wax erected, on which it was consomed. 
The halt and whuhets of Aj:t. his snecessor, were lalea off, and offered W 
lb« tunes ; latBcnuiioD and wailii^ were beard is the riowis,* and the 
twelve dajw of natuo, or 'cnonmios,’ were passed as if OoWa had lealJ/ 
deceased ; on (he expiration of which, the InstaUation of bis successor took 
place, when Aju Sin; wu proclaimed prince of the Haras of Ilaoodi,’'~Tod, 
voL is pjv, 494M9I- 


THE JATS. r. 140 

U b*i e/rie jrn^vta/ Tod writei:-"Ia all the sndcnl 

catalogues of the Ibirtf six tojal races of India the Jit has a place, though 
If nimc U be ever sljled 'Rajpoot’s no* * •»«* “ff imiance of a 
Rsilwul'* lolctmairiagr wub a Ju. It is a name widelp dis^cminaied over 

> •• llw Uws of emug* are thtaJiiXf aUeJau . tad the sou of Lko h<ii£ 
wjTivot the feuj o;ion Ifceir Lece lord would have Uca eesuW wiih iW 
ctLtir. It u a r.Kc po.ai C.i> a Kd>,a:i to Utlmce lelecco U-Mif to bis prince 
and a Cxlhre’s (nsl “ 

e The (sjcea'i aparuneala 
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todia, thoujii U doej not now oaapj % mf eletateJ place amoogst the 
uhaLitasti, belonging cbiefij to the agricullml dasica. 

"In the Tiuijib the; atill tdain iheir aocieiit name of Jit. On the Joinna 
«nd Gangei they are itylcd Jala, of whom the chief of Ehunpoor u the most 
cotupicuouL On the Indus and do Saurashtn they are termed Juts. The 
Crealee portion of the husbandmen in RajastltaD aie Jits ; and there ate 
numerous tribes beyond the lodns, now proselytes to the Mahomedan religion, 
’sho denre their engtn froca rt>i^ class.** 

Sir Lepel GriSn in his recent book on Ranjii Singh {A’lt/en ^ Inin 
senes} wntei t-> 

"The oti{^ of the Jau ts sbiouded to miKh usecrtamly and has been 
^ subject of long discussion. Soise distinguished anten haxe found for 
ibea a Ceil« ongin, but the tnditraos of the Punjab Jala in aimoet sU cases 
refer to a Rijpsi deseenc, and emigrauoo to the Punjab from Cvniral Indim’ 

“'^<7 hold a social place below the Brahman, the Rajput, and the 
Ebattii, but they ibemseltes assert an equality witb the second and a 
supenoiiiy over the third of these castes, a cUim « hich their historical record 
and present importance Justify. They ate seen at that best in the Sikh 
districts aboie the riiets Beas and Sntlg ” 

virtues of the Jals are thru tdenluml ailh those of the Sikhs who 
out of (his caste." 


"The 
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■•A*or OA'£ tVIlITE SOLDIEE SEAR.' I>. 14;. 144 
Jo hii BuraUve of ctnit io fUusnUM dBric; JJaXls; iJiC Coruscr' 
Gcnetal’a Acesti Cd'^idtcr-CcBml G. Si. F. Laneoc^ ■rot* s — 

"Tline vu-Dot * tingle Ecxopoan loMkr is Rijpootiu": *sd io a 
later para^apb Ibiu tleienW JopI auitoJe cl tie RajptU pnoces aiul 
people emenllf dorir; ^ ^letior :— 

*' I wobU point oat that with thtec auinlea to Hi heart, with 

ererjr eleneiit for both Moalcto aod lliodco vish a dutcerous 

toabisation atsong Marwar aixl «het malccaient sohlca, «iili a rM 
eedeaf at Msodtaore close to lU aosthara fiocuer, wuh th o aia ad * of 
Oiacuded iilcdoot of the 1 ob«m daaa is the taola of the uait* ^iupnacti 
in Rajpootaoa, the revolt io India ana set «iih na (jBpaihpIna R^lpoot 
rolen, eoblea, or popuJaeioD genenllf t that vhiUi oar pronacei hare heeai 
dieorgaaised acesei of t!ot and alaagbier, this vaii trmtee; haa bardlp called 
for asp armed iflterlereoce, but baa lemaised a roch of sutseth, and blessed 
the arise and just policp aahicb has made the Enihb pover, reUn-ics (hat of 
the Tartar and Mahmcta djiiaslr, so respected and irelcome, as to make the 
Kajpoot feel Jus mtercsts idestkal andi oars end hts i&dependent fe eednm in 
the scale arith the Diaiotenaoce of British eupremaep.’* 

ULWAR. r. 145 

We hear of hfeitat, the conotip whidi noar comprises more than half the 
IJlvar State, doips homage to Bisaldeo Chaahan of Ajmeie in auD. 7^ 
appears then to have belonged to Jada Rajputs. In a.a iaj5 >( 
apparentlp under the control of Cmpcror Shamsuddin Alta m a sh, and the 
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Mnuiii {mcTiUf LaJ uctplcd the fLUi, «ilb iCiaJi bUerriDfc* uJ 
p»fted ca to il, of ihei/ itihootedan cDiW)<Kron. Tli« fiaux.! IliWu 
N'lhai, ibe tcputed fouttdcr of the Kltanudit, «as onfintll)' « JUi ki„D:. 
ul the lltTitii etuef IIuDB KEu su.>ieJ ibc R«;;niii ib muiui; E4ta> 
■bo luljujued the ojualry is a-d. i jj6 

Aonn^b (ix CIku to jacu lo Sa«y Jai Sirsb U ]tyycn abo UIJ u 
^ ■ (ca fcan. The JaU from llbiift{>of( oecnAa ibc eouocrj (rca a u 
■ flo to About 177O1 vbca Cm NatuIlaa, a •IcwcoJnl from the KAuhrAbAi 
J<n>a«. joj«l ta the llni;;k. aoJ ibeu f.cu Utief TiAi.t S.ti;h txU the 
(!«t Aaj loos freia 177} 10 1791, %beo he tuaceded I7 lUllliaw 
Sia^b Bho ruled uU >$15 Tbeo (be (bm) ebaef l<AaA< Sir;b. »ba ii b(lJ 
bi,ib aUiSAlios 1/ hit toleJ (^ 1S57. oUs U oaa iwreedtd if 

bbe»las Sin^b oho d<*d la lift, bean; tuceeeded I7 iluhsU 







